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Social Studies in the 


San Francisco Public Schools. 


Kindergarten 


and Primary Grades 


JuLiA LETHELD Hann, 


Lirector, Kindergarten-Primary Department 


kindergarten or primary classroom the chil- 
dren themselves, with the guidance of the 
teacher, should plan their work and decide 
The 
immature kindergarten children are less likely to be 
interested, as a whole group, in co-operation in the 
building of a boat or playhouse, but work individually 
or in small groups. Their plans are less organized 
ahead of time but develop in the work period or in the 
discussion following, when they talk about what they 
have done. The advanced kindergarten groups are 
often interested in brief preliminary plans and in 
working together for some time upon a group under- 
taking. They are not, ordinarily, interested in records 
of the progress of their undertaking or lists of ques- 
tions. The teacher, watching for stimulating ques- 
tions, knows which ones to present to the whole group 
and how to lead the children into better organization 
of thinking and greater group co-operation. 

In the primary grades children’s questions are often 
listed on the blackboard when a new unit is begun and 
then they are discussed, the best questions being 
retained and printed on a chart. Occasionally the 
teacher, from her larger experience, suggests some 


Among those public school sys- 
tems that are developing a truly 
harmonious relationship between 


the kindergarten and primary 
grades, San Francisco is out. 
standing. Recognizing age levels 


of interest and ability, the same 
method of educating through expe- 
rience and self-activity which the 
kindergarten practices is used in 
the San Francisco elementary 
school. 

The article which we publish 
this month describes social science 
activities for three periods of child 
development. 


questions. As the answers are found the questions 
are checked off. It is very important that children 
grow in the ability to ask good questions and to go to 
all available sources for the answers. Children often 
take a question home and find out the answer to report 
to the group the next morning or get help at home in 
framing new questions to put to the group. 

In developing units we need to recognize criteria 
for evaluating the activities, whether in the kinder- 
garten or the elementary school: 


1. Is the activity suited to the stage of develop- 
ment of the children? 

2. Have the children had experiences outside of 
school which make them ready to work out their own 
plans in connection with this unit in school, or, if 
they have not had this experience outside, is it possible 
for the school to give them the background necessary 
so that they will accept the undertaking with interest, 
enthusiasm and understanding? 

3. Does the unit of work provide opportunities 
for growth for every child? 

4. Does the unit provide for many sub-activities 
which the children can carry on with considerable 
independence? 
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5. Is the unit different from the last one under- 
taken by the children? 

6. Does the unit provide for sufficient use of school 
subjects to insure adequate progress in each? 

7. Will the unit leave the children with eagerness 
for further investigations and undertakings? 

8. Does the unit provide opportunity for the chil- 
dren to form right habits and attitudes and to acquire 
necessary skills? 

9. Does the unit provide broadened social relation- 
ships for each child, both with other children and with 
people in the community? 

10. Is the undertaking practical under the condi- 
tions in which you are working? , 


BUILDING A STREET CAR 


This unit was one of the most successful kindergarten 
activities. The building of a street car and the park, 
which developed along with it, lasted for six weeks. 

The kindergarten had just moved into a new build- 
ing, which was several blocks away from the old one. 
Of course the first interest was in getting acquainted 
with our new surroundings. The car barn, and the 
street car that passed the door, were of greatest inter- 
est to the kindergarten children. 

A trip was taken to the car barn in order to become 
more familiar with the details. Before going, the 
children discussed what they would look for; where 
the motorman and conductor stood, how many 
windows there were in the car, where the trolleys were, 
what sort of pictures were in the car. They were most 
observant and noted much at this visit. 

The next morning the boys laid out the outline of the 
car with blocks and built up the sides. When the 
sides were sufficiently high to suit them, one child 
placed three blocks for a window. The blocks imme- 
diately fell down and so the teacher suggested nailing 
laths together for the window frames. The children 
accepted the suggestion eagerly and the next few days 
were spent in measuring, sawing, and hammering. 

Each work period was followed by a group meeting 
in which the work of the morning was discussed and 
plans were made for the next day. The teacher led 
the discussion but the children were very ready with 
their own ideas. For instance, after the framework 
was built, it became necessary to decide what was 
needed to make the car look realistic. Norman sug- 
gested a gate. George said that fenders were needed. 
Catherine suggested alight. “If you don’t havea light 
you will have a wreck at night.’’ Bobby said the steps 
were lighted, too, so that one could see them at night. 
Norman added that there must be a trolley on top. 
Johnny said the trolley was a ‘‘wheel on a string.” 
Robert said, ‘‘No, on a wire.’’ Then someone else 
suggested adding the hook in front of the car on which 
to wind the trolley rope. 

The children worked on the unit the first hour every 
morning. However, the interest held over for the 


whole session and served as a basis for many of the 
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classroom activities. After the seats were in the car 
hardly a day went by that did not culminate in a 
street-car ride. 

Constructing the framework of the car took the 
longest time. It was a combination of laths and floor 
blocks. Space was left for the front and back plat- 
forms. The interior of the car was large enough for 
eight chairs and higher than the tallest child. The 
framework was covered with wrapping paper and 
painted green as the car that passed our door was 
green. Three windows were made on either side of 
the car. Fenders, gates and trolleys made of laths 
were added. String was stretched across the room for 
a trolley wire. Coffee cans served as lights. Adver- 
tisements were painted. Straps were put up. 

The next interest was of a more personal nature. 
The motorman and conductors wanted suits, a money 
box, and a money belt. The traffic policeman wanted 
asuit, too. The newsboy wanted papers to sell. 

Soon the making of the car had progressed suffi- 
ciently so that we could plan to go ona picnic. The 
climax to the work was a ride in a real street car and a 
picnic at Golden Gate Park. We also built a picnic 
ground in the room next door. A picnic necessitated 
hats and scarfs, lunches and lunch boxes. 

Every child took part in the work. It involved 
many types of handcraft; woodwork, paper construc- 
tion, painting, sewing, and work with clay as well as 
many leads to subjects ‘‘in solution.” 

Spoken language was developed mainly through the 
group discussions where the children learned to express 
themselves freely. Grammatical errors were corrected 
such as “sawn” for saw, “brang’’ for brought, and 
speech errors as ‘‘vest’’ for west, ‘‘samwich”’ for sand- 
wich. Many new words were added to their vocabu- 
lary, such as conductor, platform, passenger, advertise- 
ment, car barn, fender, and trolley. Some of the chil- 
dren read the signs on the car and the advertisements, 
as well as street names and labels for conductor, motor- 
man. 

The unit involved much number work. For 
instance: How many could ride on the street car? 
How many could ride on each side? How much do 
you pay foraride? For two, for three? For around 
trip? Clocks and watches were discussed, the num- 
bers and the telling of time in general. Measurement 
was needed in getting the car high enough and getting 
the laths the right length. ( 

We sang songs about the street car, the park, birds 
and flowers. Our rhythm work was centered about 
our imaginary rides to the park and beach and our 
activities there. 

Working on one large piece of work developed the 
spirit of co-operation. Patience and perseverance 
were needed to complete the ‘“‘job.’’ The children 
learned to work independently, asking for help only 
when necessary. 

Right habits were developed such as correct 
behavior on the street car and right habits of working. 
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THE STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION TURNS THE SCHOOLROOM INTO AN AIRPORT 


Health habits were touched on when the question of 
lunches arose. 

Throughout the unit, neat and careful work was 
stressed. 

From the street car, an interest in other types of 
transportation arose. During one of the talks, the 
subject of boats came up and one of the boys suggested 
that we make a boat next. The framework of the 
street car then became the wall of the cabin on the 
boat. 


Some approaches to this interest in other situations: 


Location of a car barn in the neighborhood. 

Trip to a car barn. 

Pictures and stories. 

A trip in the special school car. 

An experience told by teacher or child. 
Hearing a news item about a new car line or tunnel. 


THE POLICEMAN 


A first-grade classroom organized and was occupied 
for several weeks with this unit, which developed into 
many lessons in safety. 

How it began. 

The idea of “‘safety first’ orginated with the teacher. 
It was selected because it offered a wide field for: 


Establishing and practicing good citizenship ideals. 
Developing construction work on a large scale 


rather than small detailed objects. 
Development of self-expression and oral English. 
Use of varied reading material. 


Establishing a motive for number, spelling, and 


writing drill. 
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Instilling a desire for and consciousness of self- 
protection in coming to and going from school. 


A member of the school traffic squad visited the 
class. He told the children how the school officers 
would help the children at the corners of our block. 
He asked the children to co-operate. This led to a 
discussion of “‘safety first." The teacher had mounted 
a series of the State Automobile Association ‘‘Safety 
First’’ posters. These were shown to the children and 
they decided to hang them across the board as a frieze. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACTIVITY 
The captions of our safety posters were as follows: 


Remember, look both ways before crossing the 
street. 

Cross with, never against, traffic. 

Wait until car stops. Look out for passing cars. 

Wait until the way is clear. 

Motorists signal, so should you. 

Do you beg rides? 

Stolen rides cost too much. 

You would not play on a railroad track. The 
streets are equally dangerous. 

Do not run recklessly into the street to play. 

On country highways walk against traffic. 

Raindrops will not harm you. Watch traffic, 
hold your umbrella up high. 


The unit began by discussing the first poster and 
from the discussion evolved the first safety rules: 


Cross at the corner. 
Look both ways before crossing. 
Walk in the lanes. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD ARE REPRODUCED 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


These comprised writing and spelling practice les- 
sons. The class wrote these rules in a “Safety First” 
300k. 

One of the children said, ‘“‘Let’s play that picture 
on the paster.”” The picture depicts a mother bidding 
her little girl good-bye and telling her to remember to 
look both ways before crossing the street. The 
“playing’’ of the poster was simple at first. As 
different children played it, new lines and ideas were 
added. A co-operative story was written about this 
poster and subsequently about each one. 

From this discussion came the cutting of paper 
automobiles and later our traffic ‘‘stop and go” 
signals. The room was rearranged so that the tables 
and chairs would give the appearance of streets and 
crossing. 

Self-expression and oral English included plays and 
dramatizations. Writing and spelling included the 
writing of necessary signs. The following are some 
of the things the group did in carrying out the 
activity: 


Dramatized the stories represented in the eleven 
Automobile Association posters listed previously. 
In this every child in the class participated. 

Made eight large automobiles and a “‘stop and go” 
signal for use in the, above. 

Eleven children each gave a 
based on the posters. 

Gave a performance for second grade. 

Wrote invitations to the second grade. 

Wrote signs for use in the room. 

Drew and painted pictures of ‘‘safe ways to play,” 
‘safe ways to cross the street,’ “‘the policeman,” 
“automobile crossing,’ and ‘‘waiting to cross,’ for 
room decoration. 


‘safety first’? lesson 


‘ 


Illustrated with drawings our co-operative stories. 
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Made individual ‘‘Safety 
First’? books in which were 
written twelve ‘“‘safety first’’ 
rules. 


Learned to sing a group of 
songs dealing with the activity. 


OUTCOMES 


Reading, through the need for 


reading posters, co-operative 
stories, rules, signs, stories from 
library table, newspaper ac- 
counts, automobile advertise- 
ments. 


Writing, through the need for 
the writing of invitations, signs, 
captions for pictures, rules for 
“Safety First’? book. 

Spelling, through all the mate- 
rial needed for our writing expe- 
riences. 

Construction work, 
the need for signals, signs, and automobiles. 

Drawing and painting, through the need for illustra- 
tions of co-operative stories and the making of posters 
and pictures for room decoration. 

Oral expression, through measuring materials for 
automobiles and signs and through counting and total- 
ing numbers of pedestrians and motorists crossing at 
given signals. 

Individual needs were cared for in the same way, 
i.e., Bruno’s writing of numbers was very poor and not 
legible. The teacher suggested that he correct, prac- 
tice, and perfect his number writing as we needed 
license number plates for our automobiles. He 
immediately saw the need of clear, carefully written 
numbers for this purpose and proceeded to make some 
very nice number plates for our automobiles. 


through 


THE FOLLOWING HABITS AND SKILLS WERE 
DEVELOPED 

Establishing and practicing good citizenship ideals: 

Through plays and dramatizations. 

By discussing and appreciating the need of safety 
rules and the need of co-operation in obeying them. 

By reading about and discussing the relation of 
police officers and pedestrians and motorists. 

Instilling a desire and consciousness for self-protec- 
tion in coming to and going from school. 

Forming habits of co-operation, helpfulness, quiet, 
and orderliness, such as result from a group activity. 


TEACHER GROWTH 


During the discussion of red and green signals, the 
teacher discovered that the children had a startling 
sensitiveness to color. A series of very interesting 
lessons in color appreciation developed. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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a> OR the past two years the children in our 
vy) second grade have conducted the school post- 
office. Keen interest has been sustained 
throughout this period and new possibilities 
have constantly arisen to further increase its 


value. 

In the launching of this unit of work, the children 
were asked whether they would like to take charge 
of the mail for the building. They most enthusi- 
astically voted to accept this responsibility. A letter 
was sent to the principal asking for permission to 
assume charge of the mail. In planning this message 
the pupils had their first lesson in the proper form of 
writing a letter. A reply was most anxiously awaited. 
When it came, expressing willingness and pleasure in 
granting their request and cautioning them about 
using extreme care in handling the mail, the children 
were delighted. Much eager discussion and the 
making of plans followed. It was decided that it 
would be necessary to build a post-office. A large 
packing box was obtained from the storeroom and 
a construction committee was chosen. When diff- 
culty presented itself in making a shelf that would be 
solid enough, a letter asking for advice was sent to the 
boys in the manual training department who promptly 
came to our assistance. One of the children volun- 
teered to furnish brown paint, to match the furniture 
in the room. When the building was completed, 
word was sent to the principal that the post-office 
was ready for business. Imagine the joy of the chil- 
dren when the postman stepped into the room for 
the first time and left a bundle of mail! 

The class visited the principal’s office to see the 
boxes in which the teachers’ mail was to be placed. 
It was agreed that a good reader should impersonate 
the postman as it is necessary to be able to read names 


= The Second Grade Handles 
the Mail 


By FLORENCE M. Lynn, 


Summit Demonstration School, Seattle, Washington 


and addresses accurately in order to deliver 
mail. The child who had made the highest 
score in the last reading test was eligible for the 
position. He kept it for two weeks and then 
trained his successor. Each child studied 
assiduously to master the chart containing 
the teachers’ names which was placed upon 
the bulletin board, for he knew that mastery 
meant the highly coveted position of post- 
man. A question arose as to how to care for 
the mail that went out of the building. A 
mail box was placed in the hall with morning 
and afternoon hours for collection that 
corresponded to the visits of the postman. To take 
charge of this, one must be able to tell time, for the 
hours of collection were 9:15 A.M. and 1:20 P.M. 
A daily record of the outgoing and incoming mail was 
kept upon the blackboard by the children. Such 
words as “‘letters,’’ ‘‘packages, postcards,” ‘“‘pam- 
phlets’” and ‘‘magazines’’ were added to their vocab- 
ulary. Letters were written to their homes and to 
the other rooms in the building telling of the post- 
office and extending an invitation to send all corre- 
spondence through it. 

A child who left shortly before the close of school for 
a trip to Europe gave us her sailing address and the 
group wrote her steamer letters. Patsy, who went to 
California in the spring to visit her grandmother, 
wrote a letter telling of her interesting experiences in 
Golden Gate Park. She asked the class to write to 
her, because she was lonely in San Francisco without 
her friends. Each child responded to her request. 
Corinne, who distributed the mail in the office, said 
she was sorry for the clerk who never received a letter 
so she wrote to her and delivered it as a “‘surprise.”’ 

The children were interested in knowing where the 
mail that came to and left the building was cared for, 
sO a visit to the post-office sub-station was made. 

There they saw the methods of sending and receiving 
mail, and the pigeon-holes used in sorting letters. 
They recognized their postman who showed them 
where the letters for their school were kept. They 
saw a package of letters such as is sent daily to the 
dead-letter office and so learned the necessity of 
addressing mail accurately and using a return address. 
Later a letter was returned to our school post-office in 
an envelope marked ‘‘dead letter.’’ It had been 
returned to our principal because of an incorrect 
address and no return address. One of the children 
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said, ‘‘I am sure Miss..........knew better. 
just did that so that we could see a dead letter.” 

At the sub-station, we were told to visit the ter- 
minal station, located near the depots, through which 
all the incoming and outgoing mail for Seattle passes. 
This trip proved to be very worth while. There were 
letters being sorted for Alaska, for China and Japan, 
as well as for cities and towns in the United States. 
Letters having air-mail stamps were put in special 
bags and hurried to the flying field. Special delivery 
letters were tied in bundles with the other letters but 
they were put on top so that they might be taken 
care of first. The cancelling machine which stamps 
about five hundred letters a minute was most fas- 
cinating. 


She 


One of the children whose father is employed in a 


i 


THE POST-OFFICE WAS THE CENTER OF ACTIVITIES IN READING, 


WRITING AND NUMBER 


railroad office brought a large map of the United 
States to school. On this map, by pasting dots of 
colored paper, we located cities from which mail was 
received. Dates when letters were mailed were noted 
and compared; for example, a letter mailed in Seattle 
was delivered the same day, whereas it took four days 
to receive ‘““My Weekly Reader’ from Columbus, 
Ohio. Some of the children made books containing 
records of the places from which mail was received. 
We have sent mail to Holland, Scotland, Turkey, 
Norway and South America. They became interested 
in the different kinds of stamps used in sending 
foreign mail and many have made stamp collec- 
tions. 

A remark by one of the teachers that a post-office 
should sell stamps suggested the opening of our stamp 
window. The first day the class did four cents’ 
worth of business, but with publicity and advertising 
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in the ‘‘Friday Wireless,’”’ the school paper, the sales 
steadily increased. The postman brought a list of 
zones with postage rates and, at Christmas time, the 
children were involved in a mad rush of holiday 
parcel weighing and stamping. Two children who 
knew their combinations and tables well enough to 
sell stamps and make correct change were given 
charge of the stamp window. 


A daily record was 
kept upon the board as: 


On Hand: 
42 cents. 
14 two-cent stamps. 
1 air-mail stamp. 
1 special delivery stamp. 
2 stamped envelopes. 


Bought: 
| 2 air-mail stamps. .... ..10 cents 
4 stamped envelopes... .10 cents 
20 cents 
Sold: 
6 two-cent stamps. .....12 cents 


Under ‘‘Sold,”’ the children having 
charge of the stamps wrote a record 
of the sales as soon as they were made 
and later the class checked, this record 
with the cash on hand. With the 
selling of stamps, much practice in 
the combinations and tables has been 
provided. They were led to see that 
a knowledge of number facts would, 
if made mechanical, enable them to 
handle the selling of stamps with 


accuracy and speed. A _ customer 
& caused wrinkled brows by asking for 
fourteen cents’ worth of two-cent 


stamps instead of saying plainly that 
she wanted seven of them. There 
was also opportunity to learn how to 
use the scales in weighing packages. 

Examples of problems that the children have writ- 
ten and presented to the class to solve follow: 


If the postman brought 12 letters in the morning 
and 5 letters in the afternoon, how many more letters 
did he bring in the morning than in the afternoon? 

If Jack had 50 cents,and he bought 10 two-cent 
stamps, how much change should he have? 

Sylvia bought 2 air-mail stamps and 1 special 
delivery stamp. How much did she pay for them? 


Individual books containing records of their post- 
office experiences with illustrations were made by the 
children. Opportunity for written language was 
given through these co-operative compositions which 
were dictated and put upon the board. Later, 
stencils were made using the grade typewriter. The 
table of contents included: 
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How We Made Our Post-Office. 
How We Take Care of the Mail. 
Our Stamp, Window. 

What the Postman Brings. 

How to Address a Letter. 

Our Trip to the Terminal Station. 
How Mail Travels. 

Poems. 

Problems. 

Stamp Collections. 


An analysis of the correlative value of the project 
is interesting in the number of contacts made. 


THE TEACHER’S PART 

Furnished the idea of caring for the mail. 

Wrote a letter on the blackboard, at the children’s 
dictation, to the principal asking for permission to 
handle the mail for the school. 

Located a box in the storeroom and went with the 
children to procure it. 

Accompanied the children to the principal’s office 
and supplied the needed information there. 

Trained the first child who delivered the mail and 
occasionally went to the office with other ‘‘postmen”’ 
to check on their efficiency. 

Suggested writing some special letters. 

Arranged for visits to the sub and terminal stations. 

Helped the class to plan for taking excursions. 

Wrote questions on the board that the children 
desired to have answered when they visited the post- 
office. 

Helped with plans for the making of record books. 

Had the material for the record books mimeo- 
graphed. 

Suggested that the children bring to class written 
problems involving the post-office. 

Had these problems typed and filed. 

Supervised the weighing and stamping of packages. 

Mailed the packages. 

Was responsible for keeping a supply of stamps on 
hand. 

THE CHILDREN’S PART 


Wrote a letter to the principal. 

Constructed the post-office, including the hammer- 
ing, sawing, building and painting. 

Visited the principal’s office to find out what was 
necessary for delivering the mail. 

Learned to read the teachers’ names. 

Delivered the mail for the school. 

Collected the outgoing mail from the box in the hall. 

Kept a daily record on the board of incoming and 
outgoing mail. 

Wrote letters to absent members of the class. 

Located on a map places from which mail was 
received. 

Visited the post-office. 

Chose children to serve on the various committees. 

Collected stamps. 
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Sold stamps. 
Kept a daily record on the board of the stamp sales. 
Weighed packages. 

Helped to mail packages. 

Made original problems involving the post-office. 
Made record books. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
Oral Language. 

Making plans for various activities, as caring for 
the mail, building a post-office, keeping records, visit- 
ing the post-office and making record books. 

Deciding worth-while questions to be asked on 
excursions and discussion upon return of the informa- 
tion received. 


Written Language: 


Training in the proper form of writing a letter. 
Increasing the written vocabulary. Stimulating a 
natural desire to write letters, leading to improvement 
in form, expression and spelling. 


Reading: 

Reading the names on letters. 

Learning to read their own and other children’s 
addresses. 

Reading records on the board and in the books 
they made. 

Receiving letters from friends. 

Noting postmarks on letters. 

Reading problems. 

Looking for and reading stories and poems about 
the postman in supplementary books. 


Writing: 
Encouraging a need for good, legible writing. 


Providing opportunity for much practice in writing, 
as in writing letters, problems and records. 


Spelling: 
Supplying an incentive for accurate spelling. 


Adding many words to their written vocabulary 
and giving a need for their use. 


Manual Arts: 
Gaining first-hand experience with materials, as in 
constructing the post-office and making their books. 
Building upa foundation for geography ‘‘readiness.”’ 
Beginning to use a map of the United States. 
Discovering that certain places from which mail 
was received, as Turkey, were not on their map, thus 
leading to a concept of the world. 


Arithmetic: 


Reading and adding numbers for the mail records, 
thereby furnishing much practice in the application 
of the combinations. 

Selling stamps, involving addition, tables of two’s 
and subtraction in making change. 

Actual handling of real money. 

Having the stamp record balance from day to day. 
(Continued from page 54) 
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NATURE STUDY SHOULD TEACH THROUGH PERSONAL RESEARCH 


Nature Study through Experience 


By FANNIE 


Mm) science in the schools is to stimulate in the 
pupil an intelligent interest in his environ- 
ment, and a desire to know more and see 
2j more of this wonderful world. It should 
lead to the habit of seeking answers to his own ques- 
tions by observing accurately the facts and their 
relations, drawing warranted conclusions and general- 
izations, and recognizing the proof of the truth or 
falsity of such conclusions. 


The child should be given an opportunity to have a 
multitude of varied experiences in the nature field, 
encouraged to test and verify, by the use of every 
sense, the accuracy of his first impressions, and aided, 
if need be, in rejecting false impressions. The 
teacher’s part in this program is the delightful one 
of ‘‘guide, counsellor and friend,’’ the one who opens 
the gate and lets the child into this field of interest 
and of beauty, who gives him the joy of finding for 
himself the wonders in the commonplace. This 
accumulation of experiences will gradually, as the 
child develops, suggest groupings and generaliza- 
tions. Relations between existing objects will be- 
come evident; these relationships of each to all, the 
fitting to their environment, should be one of the 
great thoughts aroused. 

Early childhood should be the period especially 
for obtaining a multitude of experiences. The 


A. STEBBINS 


child desires to see, touch, feel, smell, taste, hear 
everything possible. The desire should not be sup- 
pressed but directed wisely, and opportunity provided 
for many repetitions of these experiences under 
slightly varying conditions, to deepen impressions 
already formed. 

The ‘‘common things’’ about us are what the child 
most needs to know, first hand; being told about 
them, or seeing them ‘‘from afar’’ can never ade- 
quately take the place of sense impressions under 
the stimulus of ‘‘curiosity.’’” The teacher should use 
correct names. 

The following are offered as a few of many sug- 


gestions. There has been no attempt to classify 
them. 


ACTIVITIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN 


Eggshell gardens. 

Outdoor gardens. 

Cutting and arranging cultivated flowers. 

Planting and caring for grass in ‘‘worn corners.”’ 

Picking up and playing with seeds of all kinds. 

Picking up and playing with bright-colored leaves 
from trees. 

Smelling of all kinds of nature objects. 


Practice naming many nature things by sense of 
touch, eyes closed. 


| | 
SB /HE main purpose of nature study and general 
8 


Get texture of leaves by feeling. 
Watch ants working in ant hills. 
Make mud pies, caves, etc., 


Wet sand. 
With 


Pat mud pies till wet on top. 
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Care for pets. 

Transplant wild flowers to correct place in school 
grounds. 

Watch eggs develop to mature form. 

Note blossoming of trees of neighborhood. 

Watch growth of tree seedlings, such as maple, elm, 
oak, such as may be seen in neighborhood. 

Find any plants that have tendrils. 

Lie on your back and look up to the sky. 

Lie on your back under a blossoming tree—listen 
to the insects. 

Shake out the pollen from such flowers as hazel, 
alder, pine, butternut, etc. 

Smell of a flower in full bloom and get pollen on 


Watch worms on walks, etc., after rain. Find your nose for the others to see. 
castings (where found?). Make dandelion curls. 

Watch trees bowing be- Make earrings of maple 
fore wind. This material is selected from ‘Nature keys. 

Make and play with paper Study,’ a course of study for the elementary Make burdock baskets 
wind wheels. schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. The and furniture. 


Make and play with kites. 

Watch all sorts of insects, 
fish, etc., in ponds or brooks. 

Watch wind blowing tall 
grass Or grain. 

Watch clouds drift along, 
cloud shadows, too. 

Sing song imitative of 
wind. 

Listen to crickets, honey- 
bees, bumblebees, wasps, 
flies, mosquitoes, etc. 

Trace hidden ones by lis- 
tening to sounds. 

Watch different insects coming to flowers. 

If possible, watch any bird singing, drinking, eat- 
ing, bathing. 

Feed pigeons, so ‘‘taming’”’ them. 

Play with ‘“‘pretty’’ stones, making walks, etc. 

Find and leave in place mosses, lichens, etc. Feel 
of them, see how they dry when the sun comes on 
them, how quickly they look green again when wet. 

See how dandelions reach out their leaves in every 
direction to take all the room possible. 

See how strawberry and five-finger plants send 
out long stems (runners), bend over and make new 


assistant supervisor. 


self-directed activity. 


plants. 

Find all sorts of seeds that 
vou are out walking. 

Find any plants that ‘‘shoot”’ their seeds. 

How far do acorns roll from their parent oak? 

How far do maple keys fly from their parent tree? 

Aquarium. 

Play with lichens, etc., in ‘“‘play-house’’ and 
lage.”” 

Float objects on pond (wind-blown), down stream. 

‘‘Love the wood-rose and leave it on its stalk.”’ 
Run up hill, run down hill, run on the level. 
Group flowers by colors and by odors. 


‘ 


‘catch a ride’ when 


**vil- 


course was prepared by Fannie A. Stebbins, 
until recently supervisor of nature study in the 
elementary and junior high schools, I and II, 
of Springfield, with the co-operation of a com- 
mittee of principals and teachers and the 


UNIT OF STUDY, 
GRADE I 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH CRICKETS 


The selections have been made to show 
diversity of subject-matter and treatment. 
course 1s an example of teaching which develops 
an understanding and control of environment 
on the part of children, through intelligent, 


The Subject- Matter: 


Crickets run, but cannot 
hop far because their hind 
legs are not very strong. 
They can climb anything 
the hooks on their feet can 
hold to. 

Their color helps them to hide in dark places. 
Their wings are so small they cannot fly. 

The male sings with his wings. The female does 
The small specie of cricket makes a higher- 
pitched sound. 

Crickets eat almost any kind of food. 


not sing. 


They bite 
and chew their focd. 

The ears are on the front legs. 

Feelers. 

Eyes. 

Legs (correlate with informal number work). 

When little crickets hatch they look like the 
parents, but have no wings, and the legs are nearly 
equal in length. 


Activities: 

Teacher collects several crickets of both sexes. 

Crickets are placed in the jar with soil in which 
grass seed has been planted. 

Six or seven children at a time come to watch the 
crickets, and begin to tell what they see and to ask 
questions. 

The teacher directs observation so that children 
may find answers to their own questions. 

Feed the crickets. 


| Dry sand. 

| Wet clay. 

With 

| Dry clay. 

| Loam. 

With 

| Soil. 
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Do they eat all kinds of food? 
kinds better than others? 

Children bring in any kind of food they think the 
crickets would like, and watch results. 

Children watch the crickets sing. The jar with 
crickets stands on desk or table so children can come 
to watch at any free time. 

Watch the use of feelers. 

Notice the eyes. 

Watch a cricket use her egg-placer (ovipositor) in 
putting eggs in the soil. 

Take out some eggs for the children to examine. 

Keep soil damp during winter. 

Sow more grass seed for tender food for young 
crickets. Cover the jar to keep little crickets in. 


Do they like some 


Note: Sometimes these young crickets have been 
kept until they could sing. 


Children observe crickets outdoors and report. 


Materials: 

Wide-mouthed jar or bottle for collecting. 

Clear glass jar with about two inches of soil, kept 
damp. 

Grass seed. 

Small pieces of several kinds of food. 


Outcomes: 

Appreciation of crickets as living beings, interest- 
ing in structure and habits. 

Change of attitude as expressed by a child’s remark, 
‘‘We don’t step on them any more.”’ 

Habit of observation. 

Gain of skill in making comparisons. 

Knowledge of habits and form of crickets. 

Recognition of cricket’s song. Knowledge of life 
history of cricket. 


UNIT OF STUDY, GRADE Il 
Our First PAPER-MAKER, THE WASP 


Subject- Matter: 

Wasps were the first paper-makers. The mother 
lives over winter and begins the new family in the 
spring in a home which is enlarged to meet the needs 
of the increasing family. The young hatch from the 
egg, are fed by the mother till full grown, are covered 
as pupe till they bite their way out as adults. These 
now help to care for the later wasps. 

Other ‘‘home-builders’” among insects 
studied in a similar manner. 


are to be 


Activities: 

Teacher shows to group the nest of a common 
brown wasp, and a wasp of the kind that made this 
nest. Children examine the nest, taking off a small 
piece of the paper to study; tear it, wet it, see layers, 
note shape of cells, approximate number, arrange- 
ment, comparative size, contents of cells. Note 
any that are capped over or any that are empty, 


place of empty ones, attachment of the whole nest. 
They then examine the wasp, see it eat, show stinger, 
notice size, color, wings, legs, surface of body. Try 
to see how it would get wood to make its paper. 

Listen to buzz. Does it change? Get odor if 
possible (later may learn of presence of wasp by this 
odor). 

Decide what food wasps prefer. 

Notice that wasps are quiet if undisturbed. 

Hunt for other similar nests. 

Watch wasps on flowers and fruits. 

Watch wasps to trace them to their homes. 


Materials: 


Nest of common brown wasp with capped cells 
and young larve? 

Wasp. 

Chimney-cage or clear glass tumbler and cover. 

Foods for wasp. 


Outcomes: 


Appreciation of first paper-making. 
Appreciation of care of adult for young. 
Habits of self-control and loss of baseless fear. 
Skill in finding nests. 

Skill in observing the insects. 

Knowledge of habits of wasps. 


UNIT OF STUDY, GRADE III 
A Cow AND Its HABITS 


Subject- Matter: 
Cow 
Recognition 
Cud-chewing 
Hoofs 
Horns 
The young calf 


Activities: 

(1) Children visit a state fair if possible. 

(2) If there is a cow in the neighborhood take 
children out to observe it. 

(3) Week-end trips to the country. 

(4) Trip to a dairy. 

(5) Children tell story of milk from cow to home 
and school. 

(6) Cow booklets. 


Direct observation by asking such questions as the 
following: 


(1) Are cows all alike in shape, size and color? 
a. Milch type 
b. Beef type 
(2) See what the cows are eating. 
(3) Watch cows chewing. 
(4) Which teeth do they use most? 
(5) Were any chewing when you could not see 


them taking food? 
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(6) Watch their throats. 
coming up or going down? 
explain cud-chewing.) 

(7) Watch the cow’s mouth and tongue as she 
takes the hay. 

(8) If possible, watch a cow grazing. Look at 
the lips and tongue and listen to the sound. Does 
she bite or tear the grass? 


Did you see anything 
(The teacher will need to 


(The teacher will need to tell of lack of teeth on 
upper front jaw.) 


(9) If the cow went where the ground is soft, how 
would she be kept from sinking? Look at her feet. 
(10) Which has the longer legs, the horse or the cow? 

If something attacked her could she run away very 
fast? What would she use? 

(11) What is the baby called? 

(12) Is it the same color as the mother? 

(13) Did you see it eating? 

(14) What did it eat? 


Correlate with social science. 
of this country and other lands. 


Other cud-chewers 


Outcomes: 
ATTITUDES 


Ability to observe definitely and correctly. 
Ability to draw conclusions. 

Recognition of types of cows. 

Knowledge of habits. 

Their relation to man. 


UNIT OF STUDY, GRADE IV 


Stupy. Most COMMON MINERAL 


Subject- Matter: 


Quartz is hard enough to scratch glass easily, breaks 
with rough faces, sharp edges, and sharp corners. 

Glassy quartz shines like glass but may be of many 
colors and called different names, as iron, smoky, rose. 

Some light shines through most forms of quartz. 

Quartz sand is used for sandpaper. 

Quartz sand is used for bird cages. 

Crushed, is used for aquariums and sand tables. 

Quartz sand is used in making glass. 

Other uses: Correlate with social science. 


Higher Levels 
Crystal quartz is used for ornamental and scientific 
purposes. 
Activities: 
The teacher passes a piece of quartz to each child. 


Note: Show, as need arises, the meaning of such 
terms as face, edge, corners. 


Children observe the mineral. 

Does the quartz break with smooth faces or rough 
faces? 

Does the quartz break with sharp edges or dull 
edges? 


Does the quartz break with sharp corners or dull 
corners? 

Each child tests the hardness of quartz by making a 
short scratch on his piece of glass with a sharp corner 
of the mineral. 

Repeat this to prove how easily quartz scratches 
glass. 

Hold the quartz towards the light. 
light shines through? 

Hold the quartz away from the light, turning it 
back and forth. Is the quartz shiny or dull? 

What can you see that shines like the quartz? 

This is called “glassy quartz.”’ 

What color is your piece of quartz? 

Each child will break stones to find quartz for his 
collection. 


How much 


Materials: 
Pieces of glassy quartz. 
Pieces of unscratched glass. 
Each child has a box for his collection. 


Outcomes: 


Appreciation of beauty and interest of a common 
thing usually ignored. 

Appreciation of the great abundance of this mineral. 

Habit of careful examination. 

Knowledge of essential characteristics of quartz. 


UNIT OF STUDY, GRADE V 
THE STORY OF A TREE 
Subject- Matter: 


Buds of trees are formed during spring and summer. 
The wood grows more above than below a wound. 
The rings in wood show age and growth of the tree. 


These vary according to weather, soil and light 
conditions. 

Some tree seeds must be planted immediately; 
some must freeze before they will grow. 

Some seedlings grow much more rapidly than 


others do. 
Trees produce more seeds than can 
to be trees. 


possibly grow 


Activities: 

Review the trees of the vicinity. When examining 
twigs with leaves emphasize presence of well-grown 
buds. Later notice wounds on trees and see how 
they are healing. Does more wood form above the 
wound or below the wound? 

Examine and count rings in wood. 
thickness? 

Find any injuries to trees- 

Fungi 
Animals 
Wind 
Electricity 
Construction 
Gas 


Are all of same 


(Continued on page 52) 


LOOKING BEYOND DEPRESSION 


By JoHN EvERARD DEMEYER 


HE business depression has been the subject of conversation, wherever 
T groups of people have gathered, for several months. It has become 

more than a financial depression. It has become a state of mind prac- 
tically the world over. We have become so convinced that business is bad 
that we are in great danger of spending more time and effort in providing an 
alibi for conditions than in honest endeavor to remedy those conditions. 
The remedy for the present financial depression must be, first, confidence 
and courage on the part of the public. It is a well-known fact that if we 
look for trouble we are pretty sure to find it. The public is looking for and 
expecting hard times. The depression is real, beyond a question, but we 
need courageous men and women who will attack the problem and seek a 
solution, rather than seek an excuse. 


The government cannot solve our problems. The best we can hope for 
from any governmental agency is to so regulate society that individual initia- 
tive may become effective. We have no right to expect our large corporations 
to carry the burden; in fact, they couldn’t if they wished to, the load would 
be too heavy. It is a load that requires the united effort of all our people 
and most of all it requires faith on the part of the public. It requires the 
kind of faith that will cause every man and woman to lead, so far as they may 
be able, a normal life, instead of curtailing their activities. As soon as that 
happens and we cease to hedge because of fear of the future, the unemployed 
will begin to go back to their jobs and the depression will be a thing of the 
past. 


Our public institutions are in grave danger of suffering drastic curtail- 
ment in their activities as a result of an overcautious and timid public mind. 
This certainly is not a time for mistaken economy in our schools or other 
public institutions. We are not preparing boys and girls for today, but rather 
for the days to come and we cannot justify any curtailment of that prepara- 
tion. The dropping of courses in art or the kindergartens, the reduction in 
supplies or equipment, may save a few dollars, but it would be difficult to 
estimate the loss to the future citizens of this country. It should be the 
business of every educator to so thoroughly sell his wares to the public that 
there can be no question of any reduction of activities in our schools. 
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By GRACE IRENE 


BENNETT, 


BILLY TELLS A BEFORE-DINNER STORY 


\HE nursery school is an active laboratory for 

the preschool child’s language development. 
Two-year-olds strive to imitate the speech 
of their four-year-old heroes. Baby talk is 
“| sometimes laughed at by older children who 
have themselves so recently outgrown two- or three- 
word sentences. In no uncertain terms the four-year- 
old now brands these as baby talk. He may be severe 
or show an amused tolerance. James Barrie, who is 
all unwittingly a most excellent child psychologist, has 
said that children are ‘‘gay and innocent and heartless.”’ 
Heartless they are, indeed, at times, in their criticism 
of and amusement over the linguistic deficiencies of 
vounger children. Younger children desiring to find 
favor in the eyes of older children frequently try to 
speak more plainly. 

Some children, accustomed to much adult super- 
vision, learn to talk rather quickly after coming to 
nursery school because they lose self-consciousness in 
the association with their peers. Then, too, requests in 
infant jargon are not understood. They soon learn 
that certain words bring results while others do not. 
This need for speech serves as an excellent stimulus 
for the development of skill in conversation. 

The children thus informally help each other in the 
development of language. The nursery school teacher 
increases the vocabulary by story-telling. Simple 
narratives they are, these first stories, concerning 
everyday things, with no fearsome details and contain- 
ing much repetition and many catchy phrases which 
the small one can repeat and remember. 

Telling stories to the two- to four-year-olds is 
different from interesting an older child. The older 
children love to hear an unbroken recital 


which 


Story- Telling in the Nursery School 


The University of Wisconsin 


weaves a spell of interest 
around a theme, and pro- 
duces an emotional reac- 
tion of joy, sorrow or 
amusement. They usual- 
ly resent the interruption 
of an overeager child who 
cannot refrain from com- 
menting. Notso the pre- 
schoolaudience. They like 
to repeat choice phrases 
after the story-teller. A 
dog says, ‘‘Bow-wow.” 
Jack immediately says, 
‘‘Bow-wow!”’ Then every- 
one else must needs say 
‘‘Bow-wow” until the 
story-teller has a chance 
to collect the thread of the story and proceed. They 
like to pantomime the action with their hands, if 
wheelsturn orfoodiseaten. They allshout loudly and 
long over anything that savors even mildly of humor. 

Besides requiring special methods of presentation, 
the subject-matter of greatest interest to average 
two- and three-year-olds puts their stories in a unique 
class. They have not yet reached the stage where 
they follow with interest a narrative concerned with 
the strange and unfamiliar. They are so egocentric 
that these first stories must be about themselves or 
about other children as young as they are, or about 
animals and people who eat, sleep, dress and play as 
they do. The routine of everyday living is still so 
interesting and remarkable to two- and three-year- 
olds that fairy tales and strange adventures are need- 
less. They like to feel sure of something. They like 
to know what is going to happen before it is told. 
In order to assure this satisfactory state the tale must 
be very simple. So much in adult action about him 
is incomprehensible to the two-year-old that he feels 
a great wave of joy when he can burst out, a sentence 
ahead of you, with the statement that the baby bear 
said, ‘‘Who’s been sitting in my chair?” after the 
father and mother bear have said the same. 

The amount of simple detail which nursery school 
children enjoy is almost unbelievable. Over and over 
again they want to hear how Billy put on his sweater, 
zipper suit, mittens, galoshes, and cap; how he opened 
the door, went down the steps and for a walk. The 
adult wearies to desperation, while the child begs, 
“Tell it again!” 

If you cannot find stories which a two- or three- 
year-old will listen to, try originating one. It is 
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convenient to have ‘‘two-years’’ trained to listen; 
it proves of advantage during travel and in many home 
situations. Tell a story about a child just his age who 
wears precisely what he does, who gets up, dresses, 
eats breakfast and plays just as he does. This narra- 
tive can be embellished with countless details about the 
type of apparel donned and the kinds of food eaten. 
There will certainly be interested response if the 
story is personal enough. If it is enjoyed, the fact is 
proclaimed by the exclamation, ‘Tell it again. 
Ten or fifteen times is quite an ordinary number of 
repetitions for a short story which has found favor. 

There are many splendid stories for preschool chil- 
dren but since they usually have to be modified to fit 
each environment it is almost necessary to make up 
narratives about the group. The story of ‘The 
Train”’ is an illustration of the personal type of story 
of which preschool children are very fond. This story 
grew gradually with repeated telling at the Dorothy 
Roberts Nursery School at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. For six months the story was in demand daily; 
garments of the story children were changed with the 
weather and interest never waned. Each child waited 
with alert eagerness for the description of himself; 
and when it was reached, great was the joy of the 
individual as he recognized the word portrait, as he 
had done for months past. 


THE TRAIN 

Once upon a time there was a big, long choo-choo 
train. 

lt came puffing into the Northwestern station say- 
ing, ‘‘Choo-choo-choo-choo.” 

The bell was ringing, ‘‘Ding-dong, ding-dong.”’ 

The engineer looked out of his window. . He stopped 
the train because there stood a little boy and a little 
girl ready to get on the train. 

The little boy had on a brown zipper suit, a brown 
helmet, galoshes and red mittens. Who was he? 
(Suit your description to a child in the group and let 
them guess.) 

His name was Richard. 

The little girl had on a blue zipper suit, a blue 
helmet, tan mittens and tan galoshes. Who was she? 

Her name was Patricia. 

Richard and Patricia climbed up the steps and into 
the engine. 

‘‘Good morning,”’ said the engineer. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Engineer,’’ said the children. 

The engineer pressed on something and the whistle 
went ‘‘Toot-toot!’’ (Children imitate action.) 

He pulled on something and the bell went ‘“‘Ding- 
dong.’ (Children imitate.) 

He turned something and the steam went ‘‘ Choo-choo, 
choo-choo.”’ 

The wheels began to go around. 
motion with hands.) 

Faster and faster went the wheels and the train 


(Children imitate 


puffed right out of the Northwestern station. 
dren show speed of motion.) 

Out into the country went the train. 

Patricia and Richard saw some children coasting 
downhill on a sled and some children playing with 
snowballs. 

Then the train began to slow down because they were 
coming to the station called Sun Prairie. The wheels 
went slower and slower until they stopped. 

There on the platform stood a little girl and a little 
boy. They carried little black suit-cases which con- 
tained their toothbrushes and their pajamas because 
they had stayed at their grandmothers’ houses all 
night. 

The little girl had long curls and she wore glasses. 
She had on a little tan coat and blue leggings. Who 
was she? 

Her name was Barbara. 

The little boy had on a big, heavy, blue coat and 
blue leggings and a blue sailor hat. Who was he? 

His name was Jackie. 

Barbara and Jackie climbed up the steps into the 
engine. They sat down and said ‘‘Hello’’ to Patricia 
and Richard. 

The engineer pressed on something and the whistle 
went ‘‘Toot-toot!”’ 

He pulled on something and the bell went ‘Ding- 
dong.”’ 

He turned something and the steam went ‘Choo- 
choo, choo-choo.”’ (The children like to imitate each 
sound.) 

Down the track went the train with the wheels 
going around faster and faster and faster. 

They were coming near a very little town. It was 
so small that the train didn’t usually stop there. The 
engineer made the train go slower and slower because 
he saw four little children with red flags in their hands 
flagging the train. 

When the train stopped they climbed on. 

There was a little girl with a red coat, red leggings, 
a red hat and red mittens. Whowasshe? Her name 
was Anna May. 

There was a boy with a plaid zipper suit, a blue 
beret, blue mittens and big black galoshes. 

His name was Lucian. 

There was a fat little girl with a tan zipper suit and 
a blue helmet, with a blue hair ribbon peeking out 
from under it. 

Her name was Virginia. 

When they were seated the engineer pressed some- 
thing and the whistle went ‘‘Toot-toot!” 

He pulled something and the bell went “‘Ding-dong.”’ 

He turned something and thesteam went “Choo- 
choo, choo-choo.”’ 

Down the track went the train. 

When it grew near lunch time the engineer said, 
‘‘We’ve gone around in a great big circle and now we 
are going back home.” 


(Chil- 
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The wheels went round faster and faster and faster, 
carrying the children home. 

At last the train puffed into the Northwestern sta- 
tion. The wheels went round slower and slower 
until they stopped. 

There were the mothers waiting for the children. 

There was Patricia’s mother in her car. 

There was Richard’s mother in her car. (Repeat, 
using names of all the story characters.) 

The children all climbed into their mothers’ cars 
and went home. They ate their lunch and then they 
all went to bed for a nap. They dreamed about the 
choo-choo train. 


In contrast to the stories children demand to hear 
again, it is interesting to study those that they origi- 
nate. Besides being an aid tolanguage development 
these original stories indicate what the child is thinking 
about, and give him a wholesome outlet for imagina- 
tive activity. Stories which the children tell are 
brief. They do not contain the mass of detail to 
which they like to listen. Perhaps it is too difficult 
to render. Then, too, their stories imply mental 
images of the adventures recounted. When we tell 
them a story we have to build up the picture by means 
of the details. 

In a nursery school group the teacher needs to have 
the complete confidence of the children before they 
will tell any of their stories at school. Three-year-olds 
are as self-conscious about their creative life as writers, 
artists and poets are. Overappreciation, senti- 
mentality, laughing at the story when it is not meant 
to be funny, repeating it in the child’s presence, are 
effective checks to all future story-telling. If the 
story is meant to be humorous, the originator appreci- 
ates the fact and gives us our cue, but if it is intended 
to be tragic and we laugh, our doom is sealed as far as 
hearing more stories is concerned. To quote Barrie 
once more: ‘‘We will never be quite the same to him 
again.” 

After six months in our nursery school some of the 
bolder children began to take turns telling stories 
through their own initiative. These story-tellers 
had to be protected until the group learned the cour- 
tesy of listening. Attention had to be diverted 
quickly from the voung author if he showed signs of 
embarrassment after his brief burst of confidence. 
Gradually shyness disappeared and _ stories were 
told in little groups. Story-telling became so popular 
that an adult was needed to regulate ‘‘turns.’’ The 
children’s stories were copied verbatim whenever the 
situation allowed. 

These stories naturally show increasing complexity 
in language and plot with the increasing age of the 
children. Frequently they express the wishes of the 
child. If he is being trained to eradicate some unde- 
sirable habit, his stories frequently tell of his remark- 
able exploits. The subject-matter for the stories 
varies with the home environment and resultant inter- 
ests. 


Jack’s stories at 29 months were brief, told all in 
one breath crammed with action. He is quick, to the 
point, in all his work and very active even in his 
speech. 

29 months. ‘‘There was a great big dog and a 
rabbit and a great big car came and the dog said, 
‘“‘Bow-wow!”’ 

29 months. ‘‘Once upon a time there was a great 
big elephant and it saw a great big engine.”’ 


The following story contains more original elements. 
Virginia had been interested in birds for some time, 
having painted them to her satisfaction and drawn 
them. 


Virginia, 30 months 

‘‘Once upon a time a birdie slide up in the air in an 
airplane. And he camed down on the walk-side on his 
tippie toes, one, two, three on his tippy-toes, that’s 
the way he went. Such a pretty little blue bird. He 
had lots of fur on him, pretty blue and pretty red fur 
and pink and white. And he slide up in the air and 
peeked from you ‘Peek-a-boo.’ That’s what the birdie 
said.” 

Some of the stories show the familiar phenomena 
among young children of a desire to distinguish the 
real from the imagined. Eugene, 35 months, fre- 
quently reports imaginary episodes with such earnest- 
ness that we are assured that he believes them to be 
true. One day he spent about a half hour playing 
around a little hole in the ground. Finally he called 
the writer and said very seriously: 

‘‘See my little snake’s house. He lives in here. 
See his little whiskers. But he can’t talk. He's 
got a cold and he can’t talk.” 


Billy at 44 months begins to incorporate explana- 
tions of events into his stories. He studied, through 
the glass door in the basement, the wheels which ran 
the elevator. Black wheels figured for weeks after 
in his stories. 

Billy, 44 months 

‘‘There was a big big black fish. The fish got black 
cause it got near an engine with black wheels. The 
fish was in the water and it flopped and made the water 
splash all over the engine and the engine got all shiny. 
There was a smokestack with round wheels. The 
engine had a running board this long and the engine 
came and smashed the fish all up and the box car came 
and hooked him and the engine came in the smoke- 
stack and went up to the doorway and saw a man 
coming. It jumped downstairs. The track was so 
wide that the wheels came off and it went down sink !— 
and got in the mud and was all dirty!” 


Billy, 45 months 
‘‘Once upon a time there was a big running board 
of an engine and when I was in the round house I saw 
a running board on the shelf. I got a ladder and put 
the running board on the engine and when I did that 
I jumped up through the chimney. Then I jumped 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Outdoor Painting for Children 


By Vicror D'Amico, Director of Art, The Ethical Culture School, New York 


.|\VERY new endeavor may, in its outer aspects, 
4 resemble something old, but a pioneer move- 
ment in education should never be judged 
by its similarity to an old practice but by its 
2! promise of advance. 

Outdoor painting is a very old idea and in the 
language of the artist it comprehends landscape and 
seascape painting; outdoor painting for children is 
comparatively new. Every live and ingenious art 
teacher has, at some time or other, taken his class 
out to draw from nature. 
never 


To my knowledge, however, 
teacher taken groups of 
young children outdoors to draw and paint with a 
fixed aim of finding in-this process a wealth of oppor- 
tunity from which a whole sphere of art experiences 
would eventually evolve. 


has any school or 


Painting out of doors presents many 
opportunities for children of every age. 
The group finds its own level of ability 
and sets its own standards by virtue of 
its production. There is no established 
standard. There is no one for the 
student to paint like, no master to fol- 
low. Each student is his own master 
and reaps what benefits his endeavors 
will yield. Every group from the kin- 


dergarten through the school grades, 
goes out of doors. Each student has 
his drawing board, brush, and paint 


box and he paints directly upon his 
paper without previously sketching with 
pencil or brush. He seizes that which 
interests him most in the landscape, 
disregarding all else. 

At the very beginning the aim is 
directness of expression, any kind of 
free and original expression. There is no attempt at 
composition, the composition evolves naturally in 
the endeavor to make a picture. This is especially 
true with very young children. As the group pro- 
gresses in experience, we look for greater control of 
the brush, a greater effort to combine impressions 
into a picture, and a richer arrangement of color and 
pattern. The objective is not at all for realistic land- 
scapes; no mention is ever made about the similarity 
between the picture and the specific objects repre- 
sented but the concern is in the appropriateness of 
every part of the picture as a whole. 

I believe that this method has advantages over 
the creative work produced by merely the imagina- 
tion in the classroom, and may be termed creative 
effort plus. While children, especially small children, 


are innately conventional in rendering drawings, 


they are seldom or never abstract. 
the graphic 


They lean on 
known objects. In 
their drawing, they have two avenues of departure. 
One is what they can remember of the actual appear- 
ance of objects; the other is what they have seen 
drawn by others. The outcome is quite discourag- 
ing. Memory is easily dimmed, and if a class is 
put to draw landscapes from memory the result is 
certain to be a very commonplace arrangement of 
perhaps a tree, a house and a fence, or things equally 
uninteresting. Even a wealth of suggestion by the 
teacher does not turn out exciting compositions. 

The second manner of drawing, in the case of the 
average child, is to repeat what he has seen others do. 
Many of the teachers of art can remember the 
approved methods taught in the past of painting an 


resemblance to 


WHATEVER IS MOST INTERESTING IS PAINTED 


apple, a tree or a sky. The teacher demonstrated 
just how they were to be rendered and the precise 
number of strokes to do them in. Even in our 
progressive schools, and in our present time, stereo- 
typed methods of expression are being practiced. 
Many art instructors are subconsciously teaching 
and encouraging these methods. For example, there 
is a method of drawing a ship which is as stereotyped 
as that of drawing an apple in the past. It is a flat 
plane with sloping sides, a smoke stack or two, and a 
row of circles on the flat plane representing port holes; 
this is a ship! Ask any child to draw a ship for you 
and he will produce this very outline. Someone 
has drawn a ship in this way for children and they 
remember it forever after. I have seen even those 
children, who live near the docks where hundreds of 
ships pass, paint a ship from memory. 


i 
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This leads to one of the most interesting aims of 
the outdoor experiment, that of developing observa- 
tion. It is amazing how blind the casual mind can 
be. Things pass before it continuously without 
registering the slightest impression. In making a 
test of this point with a group of children who lived 


THE PARK SUPPLIES MANY MODELS 


along the river front and had seen as many boats as 
we see automobiles, I discovered that they produced 
Indian canoes and Spanish galleons when they were 
asked to draw boats. When I tried to impress upon 
them that I wanted modern boats, | received a set of 
drawings of the conventionalized steamship which | 
have described. The result was greatly changed for 
the better when I took the children out on the piers 
and we painted the boats at anchor or those passing 
in the river. 

The romantic and colorful environment of the 
child’s own neighborhood seems to make no impres- 
sion upon him, due partially to the fact that no one 
has made him conscious of it. A true and loyal 
citizen should enjoy his surroundings. He must 
learn to love it because of its intrinsic beauty and he 
can only know it by consciously observing this 
beauty. He who really derives joy from looking 
upon and being in a city will be a more ardent 
and loyal citizen than he who lives languidly and 
loves nothing. The great cities of the world have 
had citizens who loved them through an understand- 
ing of their beauty. The Athenians loved Athens 
because it was beautiful just as every Neapolitan 
loves Naples because of its wealth of natural splendor. 
If art has any purpose at all in the schools, this is 
the primary purpose; that children shall learn to 
love and enjoy their immediate environment. When 
this is brought about one of the greatest aims of 
education as a whole will be achieved. 

With this purpose in mind, | have taken classes to 
paint with me at various points of interest through- 
out the city. In good weather the children would 
take their light-weight drawing boards, brushes and 
paint and set out. We began by painting sections in 
our immediate neighborhood, sitting out in the 
street, against fences, on street corners, or wherever 
there was room and safety. Then we made special 
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tours to interesting places, taking the ferry across 
the Hudson River, riding in subways, hiring busses, 
or tramping on foot. Within the space of two months, 
the children had painted at Battery Park, Tibbets- 
Brook Park, Riverside Drive and Washington Square 
Park. We went under the bridges along the East 
River to paint and in the hustle and bustle of the 
Gansvoort Market section on the west side of lower 
New York City. The group was well chaperoned 
and we were always able to find a place to work even 
though the elevated trains thundered over our heads 
and the heavy-laden trucks and wagons coming from 
market clattered past us in the street. It was 
important to overcome stage fright or self-conscious- 
ness at the outset and not mind the ever-widening 
circle of spectators that was sure to gather every 
time we pitched our easels or set down our drawing 
boards. 

From the children’s standpoint we were having a 
jolly good time. It was a new and interesting experi- 
ence to be doing these things. From the teacher’s 


THERE IS OPPORTUNITY TO INTERPRET THE COLOR 
OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


standpoint the procedure was much less care-free. 
The teacher was watching for progress and working 
for genuine development, not of the group alone, 
but of each individual concerned. This leads us to 
an important question: by what is the teacher to 
gauge progress and development? The standards or 
rules of measurement are both general and specific, 
relating to the whole group or theindividual. First, 
the group as a whole should show development. 
There ought to be a growth of power in vision, in the 
spontaneity of brush handling, in the vivacity of 
color, or in the sharpness of color contrasts. Expres- 
siveness of the brush line ought to be especially a 
mark of improvement; that is, in the direct grace 
of the curves of nature forms, and in the rigid straight 
lines of architectural forms. These are the things 
that give character to the picture and reveal the 
group’s appreciation of the esthetic. Next, the 
complexity and consciousness of composition is 
another great stride. At first the child may draw a 


(Continued on page 59) 
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IODERN education provides many and varied 
that lead to the enrichment of 
| experiences. During the first year of school 
ae) life children’s center around the 
home and _ its neighborhood. 
Gradually their horizon enlarges until they become 


| activities 


thoughts 
immediate 


interested in people of other lands and the contri- 
butions the ancient world has made to our present 
civilization. All around 


should center 


He should be encouraged to 


activities 
the child’s interests. 
manipulate and varied materials but 
provided should be beyond his ability to control, 
for mental growth depends 
the result of 


creative effort should aid self-expression, not hamper 


many none 


some degree of 
Materials for 


upon 
satisfaction as effort. 
it. Nothing is so discouraging as continual failure. 

By the time they reach the fourth grade most 
children have cut thin 
fold, cut construct with cardboard, 
draw with colored crayons, handle brush and paint, 
and model in clay. 


learned to and saw wood, 


and tear paper, 
Clay is the best material, suitable 
for ordinary school conditions, for the pupil’s first 
After this experi- 
ence in clay modeling, most children have developed 


expression in three dimensions. 
sufficient motor dexterity to make simple carvings 
from soap. This will develop a new skill. In clay 
modeling it was possible to build up forms, little by 
little, but now it becomes necessary for the child to 
cut away material until his thought appears embodied 
in tangible form. 

The 


necessary : 


following simple equipment is all that is 


Soap: Hand size and laundry size. 


Soap Sculpture in the 


Elementary School 


By ORA STRANGE KILBORN, Supervisor, fine and 
Applied Arts, East Orange, New Jersey 


Tools: 

1. A pen knife or paring knife. 

2. A wire hairpin. Place the hairpin over a piece 
of thin, flat wood. Wind with wire, covered wire 
preferred, leaving half an inch of the hairpin pro- 
jecting beyond the wood. 

3. An orange wood stick. One end should be 
sharpened to a point, the other made blade-shape. 

4. A shallow box or tray over which to hold the 
soap while working. This prevents the small pieces 
of soap from falling on the floor. 


Only a few suggestions concerning methods of work- 
ing need be given. Interest induces the young sculptor 
to invent original ways of expressing his thought. 


METHOD I 


1. Cut a paper silhouette of a 
whatever is to be carved. 

2. Place the silhouette on a soap and 
carefully mark around it with the pointed tool or 
draw directly on the soap. At least half an inch of 
soap should be left below the drawing to form a base 
or plinth, as the sculptors call it. 

3. Make a dotted line some little distance 
the line previously drawn. 

4. Cut away soap up to the dotted line until the fig- 
ure is raised from the background. If the blade of the 
knife is moistened the soap cuts much more easily. 

5. Work carefully, cutting away a little at a time 
until the line of the figure is reached. At this stage 
of the work it is necessary to carve carefully and 
More 


bird, animal or 


cake of 


from 


slowly to avoid chipping in wrong places. 
soap can be cut away but nothing can be added. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Teaching Technic and the 


Promotion of Order 


By A. GORDON MELVIN, Department of Education, College of the City of New \ork 


‘HOSE who had the good fortune to see 
«| Pagnol’s recent play 


‘“Topaze’’ will not 
fail to remember with delight the schoolroom 
scene in the first act. Persevering was 
3%) this schoolmaster of the old regime in his 
efforts to teach 


Prag) 
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“moral philosophy’ by lecturing 
from behind his desk to a group of squirming lads 
who not only held his precepts in derision, but car- 
ried on their own program of disorder in the form 
of head-whacking, hair pulling, and plaving elusive 
music on a fine-tooth comb. The teaching was 
righteous, but the pupils were ‘‘wicked.”’ There was 
a complete divorce between teaching and conduct. 
By forgetting the children in his technic of teaching, 
the teacher was forced to remember them in his 
problems of order. 

So it must ever be in any school, that the problems 
of technic and the problems of order are intimately 
and unavoidably interrelated. If the old school 
carried on by means of teaching technics which 
considered logic first, it was compelled to patch up 
its deficiencies by methods of detection and punish- 
ment. Because the teaching plans did not fit the 
children, the old school was a place of disorder. 
In the new school, a technic of teaching which is 
based on children’s modes of living, by understanding 
the children, establishes control once for all. “The 
good school is a place of order. In schools which 
are soundly organized in terms of conduct,and 
directed by teachers whose technic is sound and 
well-developed, the problems of order, as_ such, 
practically disappear. Let us examine, therefore, 
the reasons for this synthesis of the problems of 
method and order. 

That we may make clear the way in which good 
teaching produces good order it is necessary first to 
analyze the nature of the school organism. In a 
basic sense the school, and more particularly the 
class, is a microcosm. Here is a little community 
of children living together. Because they are asso- 
ciated with one another they have in additicn to 
their own affairs and problems, other affairs and 
problems which are the outcome of their joint life 
together. Consequently the children will be engaged 
in doing many things. One child may be making a 
toy garage, another is forming of clav a small orna- 
ment he intends for his friend’s goldfish bowl, another 
is painting a picture of his own home. 
individual concerns. 


These are 
Co-operatively the children 


are tracing out a floor map of their city, and making 


visits here and there about town to secure informa- 
tion they need to complete it. All these activities, 
and a hundred others, are going on. Each of these 
bits of doing, these projects, these units of conduct, 
although they are going on simultaneously and are, 
as it were, inextricably intermingled, has its own 
separate unity. Each of these bits of doing is a 
complete unit of conduct, a single tree in the forest of 
living. Although they are woven together to form the 
complex life of the microcosm, they nevertheless have 
separate unity and valid individuality as distinct acts. 

Now it is obvious that these personal affairs and 
these group affairs, these separate units of conduct, 
must he carried on thoroughly, co-operatively and 
harmoniously. So only may the life of the com- 
munity be satisfactory. So only may it be orderly. 
Furthermore, it is to be noticed that in a community 
in which each of these separate acts is carried on as 
it should be, the result in the class will be order. 
Thus it is that, by maintaining a technic of teaching 
which secures the thorough, co-operative and harmoni- 
cus progress of the various units of conduct on which 
the children engage, the teacher will solve the problem 
of order. 


HOW, then, may the teacher secure among her sccre 
or so of children, who are engaged in such diverse 
units of conduct as casting up accounts, drilling on 
subtraction, writing a play or singing asong, thorough, 
co-operative and harmonious living. Only by the 
skilful maintenance of a regime under which every 
separate individual or group activity is carried on 
thoroughly and completely from beginning to end, 
under conditions in which the children help one 
another, and in which they harmoniously live together. 
Consequently the teacher's technic must be concerned 
with the sound initiation of these separate units of 
conduct, the skilful direction of them, and the govern- 
ing of each of them. The problem is immensely 
complicated by the fact that each of these children 
who are living together may be engaged, at the same 
time, upon various and diverse activities. But no 
matter whether one child is making a candlestick, 
another writing a story or still another studying his 
spelling list, or whether the whole class is on a trip to 
the zoo, the teacher must see to it that the initiation 
and progress of activities is complete, and carried 
through under conditions of right and happy living. 

If such conditions are to be maintained it will, 
first of all, be necessary for the teacher to delegate 


| 
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to the children, in one fashion or another, as much 
of the responsibility for the work they are engaged 
upon as itis possible for them to accept. For instance, 
suppose that several children are engaged in painting. 
It might be possible for the teacher to instruct the 
children as to what they were to draw. They might 
be told to copy some picture in their text, or to 
paint a vase set on the table, or even sketch a fellow 
pupil. Furthermore, they might be told just where 
and how to place and color the picture. By carry- 
ing on in this way the teacher would not be delegating 
responsibility, but rather accepting it herself. She 
would be making herself responsible for the drawing 
of her pupils. If, on the contrary, each pupil chose 
his own subject, and painted it in his own way the 
work would have a self-sustaining 
personality of each child. 

In order to arrange the delegation of such responsi- 
bilitv teachers have developed the technic referred 
to as the conference. 


center in the 


Early in the day, or at any time 
when the pupils find opportunity, a conference may 
be held of the individual 
with the teacher. 


individuals concerned 
In this conference, group work, 
such as the making of a series of book reports to help 
the other members of the class in choosing their 
reading, may be arranged for, and each pupil may 
accept responsibility for his share of the task. Indi- 
vidual work may be definitely settled on. Thus a 
pupil intending to make a bird house might confer 
with the teacher about it, and, having decided to 
make it, accept the responsibility for doing so. Thus 
may the conference be used as a device for the delegat- 
ing of responsibility. 


or 


Whatever means of arranging 
for pupils’ acceptance of responsibility is used, how- 
ever, the teacher should see to it that pupils accept 
responsibility for whatever group or individual units 
of conduct they definitely commit themselves to. 

NOT only should teachers secure the _ pupils’ 
acceptance of responsibility for the tasks upon which 
they embark, but they should also check their pupils 
in living up to their accepted responsibility. Being 
human, however, they will occasionally let things 
slip. It is on such occasions, of which the following 
is a good example, that the teacher should place 
some check on their conduct. Just before leaving 
the classroom in the evening, a very skilful teacher 
observed that three of the book reports which were 
being prepared by certain members of the class, and 
which were due to be discussed and posted on the 
bulletin board the following day, were lying loosely 
on top of the children’s desks. Picking them up 
she tore them in two, and threw them in the waste- 
basket. The children were told by her next morn- 
ing of what she had done. They were quick to 
explain that they had placed their papers ‘carefully 
under a book so that they would not blow away.”’ 
“Oh, no, you didn’t,” replied the teacher, “for I 
found them lying about and I threw them in the 
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wastebasket.’’ Such procedure might to 
some teachers to be too harsh. Since the pupils 
had done their work, why not protect it for them? 
By doing so the teacher would be preserving her 
lesson, but at the expense of the personality of the 
children. These children were carrying on a unit of 
conduct, which they had accepted as a responsibility, 
in an incorrect fashion. By being checked at their 
point of failure they learned what it means to lose 
valuable papers through carelessness, a lesson that 
many an adult might better have learned in childhood. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to refer to any 
device which teachers may use in checking chil- 
dren’s responsibilities. Rather is the technic in- 
volved one of constant alertness, and the checking of 
each child’s failure to live up to his intentions and 
opportunities. 

In spite, however, of the most careful teacher, dis- 
order may appear in any group of children. Reference 
is not intended here to such cases as those which are 
due to poor social or psychological adjustment to 
life, which require the special attention of the psycholo- 
gist, the visiting teacher or the doctor, but to minor 
deviations of order, such as failure to tidy up tools or 
materials which have been used in woodwork, or 
pushing pulling other children. It is often 
important for the teacher to realize that these mat- 
ters are usually best dealt with indirectly. By a 
direct approach the teacher is only too likely to 
involve herself in an issue in which she does not 
belong. By doing so she may give the child the 
impression that he has done her an individual injustice, 
and that she is trying to maintain control over him 
for her own convenience. The teacher should handle 
situations in such a way that the child may realize 
that what he has done is a violation of his responsi- 
bility toward the group with which he lives. 

For example, Dick was a bright ten-year-old, 
impulsive and over-eager. He made himself some- 
what annoying in class by his over ‘“‘smart’’ remarks. 
When the class discussed books, he said that the 
books under discussion were ‘‘boring.’’ This pose of 
sophistication provoked the class. The teacher asked 
if the others liked the way Dick was behaving. 
They decided that they did not like it at all, and 
suggested that Dick had better go home for the 
morning. The teacher interceded for him, but the 
class voted for him to leave, which he did, judged by 
his social equals as unworthy of the group. 

Harold was a normal child of seven. He was 
most dependent upon the teacher’s commendation, 
and hestitated to act on his own initiative. Instead 
of working, he puttered about with his clay and 
materials, and spent his time talking. He left 
things undone. Finding that the problem of check- 
ing him was very arduous, the teacher made use of 
the fact that another child was starting to make a 
towel rack, and asked Harold how he would like to 
make one too. As he was eager to do so she started 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Painted by JOZEF 


* you ask a Dutch child for what the city of 
Groningen in Northern Holland is famous, 
S| he will quickly reply, “‘koek,’’ cake, and on 
y! second thought will add, and “Jozef Israels.” 
|) When Jozef Israels was himself a_ small 
Dutch child in Groningen, the son of a Jewish banker, 
he cherished the hope that some day he would be a 
rabbi. The Israels were warm-hearted Hebrew folk 
and their ready hospitality drew many of the fine 
types of their race to their fireside. Little Jozef 
liked to draw and he found the most interesting of 
his portrait subjects among these guests in his father’s 
home, rabbis whose keen eyes reflected the depth of 
their learning, merchants on whose faces was the 
stamp of shrewdness, ancient Hebrew women with 
their shawls and their wrinkled skins. And although 
drawing seemed to him the most delightful of avoca- 
tions, as he grew into manhood he still hoped that 
one day he would be a rabbi. 

It was a source of intense disappointment to 
Jozef when his father, deciding that he should be a 
banker, gave him a small position in his banking 
house. Fortunately for the future of Dutch art 
Israels’ native genius made it increasingly difficult 
for him to find happiness in banking. When he was 
twenty years old his father sent him to Amsterdam 
to study under the fashionable portrait painter, Jan 
Kruseman. While his fingers were being trained 
along the conventional lines in Kruseman’s studio 
he pursued his early study of Semitic types in the 
Ghetto of Amsterdam. He roamed about the pic- 
turesque streets, entranced with the people he saw 
there, and unconsciously stored away a wealth of 
material for his more mature art to record on canvas. 
In the studio he painted, conventionally, the subjects 
of his master’s suggestion, the traditional religious 
and historical themes. From Amsterdam he went 
to Paris to study with Millet’s teacher, Delaroche. 
He worked hard with little monetary reward and less 
spiritual satisfaction. Then destiny played its part 
in the making of a master. After an illness he went 
to the windswept fishing village of Zandvoort on the 
North Sea to recuperate. There, in solitude, he 
learned from those Dutch peasants who wage a never- 
ceasing war with the forces of nature, the vérities of 
life and the poetry, romance and beauty of the poor. 
He found the inspiration for which his genius had 


cried out, and set at once to work painting his Zand- - 


voort neighbors. 

His canvasses of this period depict, with a great 
strength and pathos and with a tender sentiment 
which gives them a particularly personal quality, 
the gayety of youth playing under summer skies 
among the sand dunes and sailing their tiny craft 


Pictures in Art Appreciation 


“WAITING,” 


ISRAELS, 1824-1911 


along the shore; 
the young, 


the beauty of motherhood and of 
untouched child contrasted with the 
nobility and resignation of age; the tragedies of the 
sea and of the very poor. As a genre painter Israels 
is said to have translated Rembrandt into the modern 
idiom. Of his own work Israels said, ‘“‘I wish only to 
get down to the spirit of things and give living form 
to these inner experiences.” 
in his work. 
or group, 


There is great simplicity 

The compositions accentuate the figure 
with the background in deep shadow. 
The bare interiors of fishermen’s huts with overhang- 
ing beams and rough floors, heavy wooden furniture. 
perhaps a table, a few chairs and often a cradle were 
his customary settings. There was usually a window 
through which a dim light sifted into the room, 
bringing the figure into prominence. 

Like Millet, he painted his péople from memory 
but in the later years of his life he had a corner of 
his studio at The Hague transformed into a rude 
Dutch cottage. The familiar furniture and the Dutch 
window were there to lend the atmosphere for the 
genre studies which he never tired of painting. 

The painting we are using for March picture study 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Two sturdy Dutch children are standing 
at the open window of a cottage. 
typical of the peasant 
rafters and a stone floor. 


Their home is 
dwelling with unconcealed 
The little boy who is a year 
or ‘two older than his sister has blonde hair and 
ruddy cheeks. He wears a dark cap like his father’s 
and a scarf tied around his neck, a gray blouse of 
coarse material and heavy reddish brown trousers, 
with woolen stockings and sabots. His sister wears 
a white cap, an apron, heavy stockingsand sabots. A 
bowl and a large spoon are on the rough wooden 
table at the left of the window. Perhaps the mother 
has prepared the evening meal and the children are 
waiting for their father to come in from the fields. 
An old coat and a halter hang from the rafters. 
Their home gives them little of the color and gayety 
of life, but their window looks out on spring. It is 
coming across the sand dunes from the sea, creeping 


into the meadow, blossoming in the trees. It is 
coming from the throats of returning birds. It is 
wafted on the air in a fresh, sweet fragrance. It 


lightens the cottage with its soft evening rays and 
whispers its annual promise to the heart of childhood. 

Holland, England and the United States own the 
majority of Israels’ paintings. ‘‘The Shipwrecked 
Mariner”’ hangsin the National Gallery, London; ‘“‘The 
Frugal Meal’’ formerly in the Art Gallery, Glasgow, 
Scotland, is nowin this country. ‘‘The Bashful Suit- 
‘‘Expectation,”’ ‘‘The Dunes,” and ‘‘Grandmoth- 
er’s Treasure’”’ hang in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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By Nina B. LAMKIN, Author 


‘HIS is the month when we begin to see the 
| spring again. Each year it is fresh and new, 
_with all of its mysteries and beautiful secrets 
ready for us to discover and to enjoy. If we 
| but look around us, no matter where we live, 
we shall see the spring. Children want to understand 
and enjoy their environment. Two ways that we can 
help them to do this are through studying nature and 
playing games. Children from the first through the 
sixth grade will enjoy voyages of discovery and will 
like to share their discoveries with others in an audi- 
torium program, 


I 
VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY 
1. A Game of Discovery. 


James, in the first-year class, tells in hisown words 
how the class and their teacher planned to go to the 
woods on an afternoon in March. When they 
reached the woods, Miss Beard asked them how they 
would like to play a game. They played the game 
like this: 

Each one closed eyes tightly and when Miss Beard 
said, ‘‘Ready,’’ they opened them and looked around 
to see how many things they could see. In just one 
minute Miss Beard said, ‘‘Ready! What did you see?” 
Each one told what he had seen in one minute. Mary 
saw a dandelion, an oak tree, and a family of ants hard 
at work. Jane saw a spider, a bird’s nest, and the 
grass; and James himself saw the sun, a tree, and some 
water. Miss Beard kept the list and the group alto- 
gether had seen twenty-five different things in one 
minute. James thinks that this is a good game to 
play anywhere and any time, at home, on the play- 
ground, in the school, in the woods, and by the streams. 
He thinks they will play it often and knows that it 
will come out differently every time. He says that 
the children can play it by themselves with one child as 
the leader. 


2. Return of the Birds. 


Billie, in the fifth vear, tells about the voyage which 
his class madé to the woods in March to discover 
which birds had already arrived to visit them again. 
They discovered that several birds were already here. 
When school closed last spring, there were a great 
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‘Good Times for All Times” 


number of bird friends here. They remained through 
the summer and sang in the tree tops, but when winter 
came they journeyed to the southland, where it was 
warmer and where they would be sure to have food 
through the winter. Now they have come back with 
the springtime. 

The first bird they saw was a robin. People call 
the robin the “harbinger of spring.’” Why? They 
also saw a bluebird, a phoebe, and a meadow lark. 
Billie describes them by giving their colors, where they 
were seen, and some interesting facts about their 
habits. They saw a woodpecker, too, a red-headed 
one, and their teacher told them that he might have 
been there all winter, because if these redheads can 
store up enough food, they remain in the north all 
winter. This woodpecker builds its nest in a hole 
which it digs in a tree or in the earth. 
woodpecker’s hole. 

There are many spring birds in the area in which you 
live. The children want to know about them. Per- 
haps you are building some bird houses and dedicating 
them to your friends, the birds. 


They saw a 


3. The Chipmunk’s Hole. 


Jean, in the fourth year, says it was great fun to 
discover where the chipmunk lived and how he built 
his home. It was a bright, sunny day and the chip- 
munk had come out of his hole to sitin the sun. This 
chipmunk had soft fur, reddish brown in color, with 
black stripes on his back. The hole he lives in is 
called a burrow and his mouth was full of dirt he had 
brought up to throw away. She said that they had 
read about chipmunks and had found .out that they 
stored away nuts for the winter, and that in the spring 
and summer they ate apples and berries. Jean shows 
how the chipmunk jumps across the ground. 


4. The Voyage to the Pond. 


Edith, in the third year, tells how her class made a 
trip to the pond, where they saw a great green frog 
in the green plants that grow on the edge of the water. 
Its face was amusing, with big round eyes that pro- 
truded and a very big mouth. Their teacher told 
them that behind the frog’s eyes, and below them, were 
two flat spots, the frog’s ears. Miss Abel helped them 
to catch a frog long enough to look at its ears and the 
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little sacs on each side of the throat and back of the 
eyes. Then it jumped away like this. (She shows 
them how the frog jumps.) The teacher told them 
that when the frog sang its queer song, the little sacs 
stood out like balloons. They read about frogs and 
found out where they lived in winter. The class 
decided to ask some of the older boys to help them 
make an aquarium where they might keep a frog to 
study. They decided to make another trip in April 
to get some frogs’ eggs, keep themina glass of water, 
watch them hatch into tadpoles, and keep the tadpoles 
in the aquarium and feed them every day. 
What else can you find at the pond? 


5. The Journey to Discover Spring Flowers. 

Richard, in the second year, tells about the journey 
across the field where they found some bluebells grow- 
ing where the earth was quite damp. He told why 
they thought these flowers were called bluebells. 
They decided to leave them growing as there were 
not very many. So they played a game and counted 
all that they found, and their teacher kept the count. 
They left the bluebells growing so that they would 
make seeds and more bluebells would grow there next 
year. 

They found wild phlox, too, with pink and purple 
blossoms. Their teacher helped them to make these 
rules about flowers: 


Pick a few if they found a great many. 

Pick none when they found only a few. 

Always leave the roots so that the plant will keep on 
growing. 

What flowers did you find where you live? 


6. The Tree Journey. 


Margaret in the sixth year told about their tree 
study and wanted to share with the class what they 
had discovered about trees in March. Some trees 
have flowers before the leaves come out. Which ones? 
She told about seeing the slender red flowers of the 
red maple, the cottonwood with its red catkins, the white 
elm with its greenish flower clusters, and the strange 
flowers of the hickory tree that look like tails. She 
asked the children to find out what trees grewin their 
yards at home, on the way to school, and in the school 
yard. She asked, too, if they had decided what kind 
of a tree to plant for the Washington Centennial. 


II 
LET’S PLAY 
This program is to show some of the games and 
dances that seem to be good ones to play in the spring. 
Each class group brings a different one, shares it with 
the others, and they plan to use all of them on the play- 
ground. 


1. The first- and second-year groups play: ‘Oats, 
Peas, Beansand Barley Grow” ! and “In the Spring.”’ ! 


1 “Children's Singing Games, Old and New,’ Mari Ruef 
Hofer; A. Flanagan and Company. 
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2. The third- and fourth-year groups play ‘‘Blue- 
bird”’ and ‘‘Swing Song.”’ 2 
3. The fifth- and sixth-year groups play: 


THE TARGET GAME 
Preparation: 

They have made a large target, 4 feet in diameter, 
of white oilcloth, round or heart-shaped. They have 
painted circles on it in red, green, blue and black, 
either four small circles or a series of circles one within 
the other. Thisis backed with a piece of compo-board 
on which is bound straw or hay 3 or 4 inches deep. 
They have put the target over this straw or hay and 
set it on a shelf or an easel about eye level. They have 
made arrows or darts 12 to 16 inches long out of strong 
branches or small-sized dowel sticks. One end was 
whittled off. Feathers were bound on to the upper 
end. 


Playing the Game: 

They stand 6 to 10 feet away and throw the dart, 
sending its point forward to the target. Each circle 
counts a different number of points. Each group 
may arrange how they would like to score the game. 

4. The first- and second-year groups interpret 
some spring rhythms. They have chosen the rhythms 
and worked them out to music. They are: 


The March Winds 

The Frogs 

The Flowers Nodding in the Breeze 
The Tall Straight Trees 

The Swing 

The Wind Turning the Mill Wheel 


5. The third- and fourth-year groups play the game 


of ‘*Bowling.”’ 


Preparation: 

The children used old tennis balls or small rubber 
balls. They obtained 4 corrugated boxes, 12 x 18 
inches, from the groceryman. They laid these along, 
on their sides, in a row, at one end of the play space 
and about 6 or 8 feet apart. They opened the tops 
and bottems of the boxes so that the balls could roll 
through. They put a bright bow of crepe paper on 
top of each box so that they could easily be seen. 


Playing the Game: 

The players stand in four files, each file facing a 
box and the leader of each file or team has a ball. 
Leaders are 15 to 20 feet from boxes, onaline. When 
some one starts the game, on ‘‘Go,”’ each leader tries 
to roll her ball through the box. If she succeeds, it 
counts 2 points for that team. Each leader runs and 
gets the ball, brings it back, gives it to the next player, 
and goes to end of line. The next one steps up to the 
line and rolls the ball. The game continues and the 


(Continued on page 56) 


ee scores are counted. This game can be played without 
PY 2"*Rhythms and Dances for the Elementary Schools,” 
Dorothy La Salle; A. S. Barnes and Company. 


Old Mother March 
Words and music by 


ALBERTA HEALD GRAHAM 


Old Moth-er March is a bus - ymonth,She has-n’tmuchtime to play. . . . She 
has to makeread-y the Earth forSpring,Brushall win-ter’s dirt a- way... . . . So 


through the val-ley and  o - ver the hill, Day and _ night,she’s nev - erstill: So you 


must-n't get cross at 


ve @ a 


Re the dust she blows, For house-clean-ing’s hard work, Ev-’ry one knows, 
| | | 
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Springtime Ventures 


By LoutsE D. TEssin 


LADIGAIN the world is new, timidly coming forth 
S 
7 ttn) along flowered ways, and expressed in young 


f So life of feathered and furry creatures. A new 
Led spirit of adventure, new enthusiasm and a 
GS) happier and more hopeful outlook in all 


enterprises are felt. 

We find that spirit in our play. We should find it 
in our work, in our classes at school. Of all our 
study work in school, the art class holds the finest 
opportunity for this emotional response. Especially 
through the medium of color, and the fine possibilities 
of drawing and painting, can this spirit be completely 
expressed. This is a _ privilege which the art 
teacher should take advantage. 

Through the figure drawing illustrated last month, 
we can demonstrate the joy of picnicking, gathering 
flowers, flying kites, and any of the play and activities 
possible with the coming of 
spring. The season is ex- 
pressed in flower painting. 
It may be illustrated with 
flowers cut of paper, black 


of 


Nore: Miss 


Tessin 1s ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 
age of pupils, and phase of subject on which 


simple bookbinding problem with story writing and 
further illustration work. If you consider the problem 
just one of bookbinding, it would be legitimate to 
use the designs illustrated. On the other hand, 
these designs may act as an inspiration for painting 
other subjects on the cover. The story in the book 
may be one of a young elephant of the circus, who 
falls asleep and dreams he is back in the jungle. 
What a time he has telling all the wild animals what 
their kind does in the circus! And the climax of 
the story may be an urge from the trainer to wake 
up and take his place in the morning parade. 

It would be entertaining to write a story about a 
kitten who finds her way to a farm; how she gets 
acquainted with the duck down by the pond, and 
the duck proceeds to tell her about the different 
farmyard animals. The horse is used for hauling 
loads and plowing, the cow 
produces milk from which 
we make cheese and butter, 
the lamb gives us wool, etc. 

Making an Easter basket 


or colored silhouettes of : is always an_ interesting 

birds and blossoms, rabbits, problem. Let each child 
Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 

ducks and chicks. Black develop his own pattern 

; Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. : 

silhouettes mounted on a , and design. 

tinted paper are most appeal- Following up the color 


ing. Can you visualize the possibilities of a border 
of white silhouettes, all mounted on the same tone of 
blue paper? 

Because some little folks are just naturally not 
artists and require a certain urge and assistance in 
developing ideas, we suggest the presenting of some 
interesting design unit as a start, a duck, a rooster, or 
a rabbit, to which they add a setting or a background. 
This may be an illustration, developed from a dis- 
cussion in class of fields, flowers and trees. 

Action figures of animals can be easily developed 
when a sketch, stiff and unanimated, is cut into 
sections (as the spring lamb), and _ shifted into 
attitudes of action. Manipulating these parts into 
the desired angles, they make excellent models to 
draw from. The experiment of creating these atti- 


tudes develops thinking and observation. 
The duck and elephant book-cover designs should 
demonstrate 


the possibilities of correlating this 


and design lessons in past issues, we are presenting a 
new problem of designing tiles. No child can feel 
now that the lesson is hard or beyond his creative 
ability. And how gratifying it is to both pupil and 
-teacher to have some easy, positive method to pursue 
for attaining successful, attractive work. 

Next month we shall specialize in the development 
and application of bird and animal designs, carrying 
these out in crayon, watercolor, and cut-paper problems. 


Here is the contents: 


Alligator poster of large size. 
Duckling wagon made of wood. 
Penguin poster. 

Animal designs for borders and toys. 
Spring ducklings in design. 
Modeling clay animals. 

Animals carved of soap. 

Progressive steps in animal designs. 
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MAKING OUR OWN STORY BOOKS 


Louise D.TESSIN 


3_ LIGHT TAN 
4-LIGHTER 

S5S-LIGHT YELLOW 

6- DARK BLUE-VIOLET 
J- LIGHTER BLUE-GREEN 
8- YELLOW -GREEN 

9. RED-ORANGE 
10-WHITE 

WELLOW- ORANGE 
BLUE 
FLOWERS 
PRIGHT COLORS 


1. Fold a 9” x 12” piece of construction paper. Draw design on right half of paper and color. 


2. Fold three pieces of 9” x 12’ white or manila paper. Place in cover and sew together with 
simple stitching. Then cut cover and first two or three pages together. Trace this edge on the next 
sheet, and cut as many pages together again, until the book is complete. 


BLOSSOMS AND BUNNIES 


| 
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Rabbit, tan; face, breast, tail and 
stomach, lighter tan; eyes, orange; 


inside ear, pink. Leaves, stems and 
grass, various greens. 


Light Blue-violet 
Darker Blue-violet 
Deep Yellow 
Light Yellow 


Rose Lavender Vi 
Pink 


Yellow 

Orange 

White with Pink Edge 
Pink 
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PLEASURABLE BOOK BINDING 


LOVISE 


1- YELLOW 4- CREAM 

2-ORANGE S. VIOLET 

3- TAN BLUF. GREEN 
1. YELLOW GREEN 


D 


Cutting pages in the manner described on the “Jungle Friends’’ illustration insures 
accuracy in cutting and makes the work easier. Write and illustrate a story in the book. 


i 


AN EASTER BUNNY BASKET 


CONSTRUCT 
AOD PATTERN FOR 
PASTING FLAP BASKET SIDES 
TO PATTERN ON FOLDED PAPER. 


LENGTH OF ONE SIDE OF BASE LENGTH OF ONE SIDE OF BASE 


1oV1Se.D- TESSIN 


Wg 


TWINE HOLDER 


Lovisée. Tessin 


BASE 4% *4/4 
BACK 4x5 
FRONT 


BASE 
BACK 4x5 
FRONT 5x5 


This little dog will guard your ball of string =~ 7% 
and see that it does not fall down from the shelf 
and roll into places where it will be hard to find. 


1. YELLOW.GREEN 
2-BLVE-GREEN 


The declan la o 3- RED-ORANGE 
The design is cut from packing-box wood or 4. PALE VIOLET OR YELLOW 
lumber of similar thickness. Sandpaper all edges S- ORANGE-RED 
6. PALE TINT OF ORANGE-RED 
smoothly. Paint design in oil colors. When EYES DEEP YELLOW 
‘ DOG BLACK ANO WHITE 
these are dry, finish with a coat of white shellac. 


Painting may be done in enamel colors. White household enamel mixed with 


tube oil colors will produce all tints desired. Enamel painting needs no shellac 
finish. Mix colors, and clean brushes with gasoline or turpentine. 
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INDIVIDUAL DESIGNING OF TILES 


This method of creating the basic design lines is 
entirely different from anything that can be derived 
from folded papers or cut stencils. These simple 
lines are an excellent guide and inspiration for develop- 
ing creative individual design and color arrangement. 


Even if all the pupils should use the same cut pattern 
to start with, the fact that they planned their own 
coloring and development would make each child’s 
work entirely different from that of any other child 
when finished. 


But let each child cut his own pattern. He may have 
to cut several before getting something good. Draw a 
given square—let us say 5” in dimension—from a piece 
of paper 5” long. Cut a simple scallop, either quite 
shallow or deliberately deep. It may be shorter across 
than 5” if you desire. Place this cutting against the 
sides of the square, and trace the outline lightly. 
Next, decide on your color scheme. 

Paint certain sections in solid color. Color outlines 
are added in other places, and extra scallops and spots 
as the spaces may suggest. Colored parts look better 
when they touch each other than when white spaces 
are left in between. 


Developing the design in this free-hand fashion lends 
a certain artistic effect that mechanical accuracy can- 
not secure. 


LOVISE.D.-Tessim 


DESIGNS 1 AND 2 ARE ILLUSTRATED AS 
THEY MAY BE COMPLETED IN COLORING. 


DESIGNS | AND 2 ARE SHORT AND 
SHALLOW. DESIGN 3 IS OEEP. 


these 


can you use 


how 
The farm offers a pond, 
meadow, trees, wayside 


Just 
figures in correlation with scenery 


painting? 
windmill, 


and butterflies to make 


such an illustration truly beautiful. 


flowers, 


SUBJECTS FOR EASTER ILLUSTRATIONS 


Lovise.d. Tessin 
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WRAPPING PAPER SCRAP-BOOK 


Wrapping paper scrap-books are durable and, at 
the same time, cheap. Make the pages double by 
folding the paper double, opening it, and then fold- 
ing back the edges until they meet on the middle 
crease. Fold the paper again, with the edges inside. 
Allow for a margin of about an inch and a half in 
which to place fasteners. 

A sheet of wrapping paper about 56” long, and 
about 123’ wide, will make two pages 123” by 12”. 
This is satisfactory for the ordinary scrap-book. 
Four to six pages make a nice individual book, but 
group scrap-books may be larger. 

This durable scrap-book can be used in a variety 
of. ways. They are invaluable on the reading shelf 
if used for vocabulary purposes. The children will 


enjoy making a group scrap-book for ‘‘names.” 
This book should have pictures illustrating the 
nouns of the reading vocabulary, ‘“‘boy,” “girl,” 


andthelike. Clear, 
brightly colored pictures are 
so easily obtained from the 
advertising sections of mag- 
azines that the ‘‘Name 
Scrap-book”’ will be filled in 
an astonishingly short time. 
In a book of this kind chil- 
dren should be able to look 
up words for themselves, 
for there should be clear, 
short captions under each 
picture. When the children fail to recognize a word 
in their reading lesson they should be referred to 
the ‘‘Name Scrap-book.’’ This will cultivate inde- 
pendence in your pupils. 

Aside from helping the children to become inde- 
pendent readers, the ‘‘Name Scrap-book”’ will also 
be a distinct aid if the children are allowed to browse 
through the book at will. Often they will learn to 
spell from it with no other assistance. Very often 
children will ask permission to make their own 
vocabulary books. Such a situation is ideal and 
affords splendid opportunity for individual work. 
The child should be able to make his entire book 
with very little help, except for the printing. 

Hand in hand with the noun books go the “‘Action 
Scrap-books.’’ These scrap-books are exactly what 
the name suggests. They illustrate action words 
such as “run,” ‘“‘fly,” ‘‘wave.’’ The pictures to 
illustrate the action are either cut from magazines 
or drawn free-hand by the children. Stick-men are 
easily drawn and can be made to illustrate any 
action. Have your “Action Scrap-book”’ include as 
many words as possible. The following should be 


help 


have preschool 


accepted. 


eyomething to Do 


CHILDHOOD welcomes 
brief form and will pay for those which are 


Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


included: ‘‘run,” “‘fly,” “hop,” “cry,” ‘‘see,” ‘‘jump,”’ 
“wave,” “bend,” ‘‘bow,” “touch,” “‘smile,’’ ‘‘whisper,”’ 
““walk,”’ “‘sit,’’ “‘stand.” 

Troublesome prepositions and connecting words 
are quickly grasped by children when they are found 
in a scrap-book with pictures to illustrate the mean- 
ing. “‘In’’ is easily learned from a picture of a 
kitten 7m a basket, or an apple in a box. “On” is 
similarly taught by a picture of a book on a table. 
A picture of different things or persons such as ‘‘cat 
and dog”’ or ‘‘mother and father’’ will teach ‘‘and’’ 
in short order. ‘‘Up,” “through,” ‘‘down,” “into,” 
“over,” and other similar words can all be taught 
in this way. . 

Balloons and blocks made of different colors and 
pasted in a scrap-book will help in teaching the color 
names. In order to make the color names concrete, at 
least one “Color Scrap-book”’ should have pictures of 
definite objects to illustrate each color. The follow- 

ing list will give you some 
pictures to use as a basis: 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. 


green, grass, leaves 
yellow, lemon 

red, apples 

blue, sky 

white, snow 

orange, pumpkin 
black, coal 

brown, earth 

purple, grapes, violets 
gray, smoke 


Many mothers 
to offer. AMERICAN 
these suggestions in 


A scrap-book of fruits and vegetables is also an 
interesting project. This book will prove of especial 
interest, because the children should be able to cut 
or color the pictures free-hand. Cut-paper forms 
are also very attractive illustrations for this book. 
An animal scrap-book will prove very popular. 
Children are always fascinated by animal pictures. 
You will find that they learn the names of the animals 
quickly after they have become acquainted with 
them through the ‘‘Animal Scrap-book.”’ 

A “Number Scrap-book” will be a fine help in 
giving the children the number idea. If the number 
‘“*5” is illustrated with a picture of five objects the 
child obtains a concrete number idea. Number 
scrap-books should illustrate numbers from one to 
ten inclusive. 

The ‘‘Mother Goose Scrap-book”’ is not a particu- 
larly new idea. It is, perhaps, as old as the Mother 
Goose rhymes, and yet still popular. As long as 


children like these rhymes and jingles, they will 
Mother Goose scrap-books with the 
These rhymes 


enjoy making 
rhymes and corresponding pictures. 
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and jingles are a great help in teaching phonics. 
The alert teacher will make the most of this advan- 
tage. New sight words are also introduced in Mother 
Goose jingles. 

Seasonal or ‘‘Special Day’’ scrap-books, are both a 
pleasure and a profit to their maker. A child will 
enjoy making a Thanksgiving, Christmas, Patriotic, 
or Easter scrap-book. Let him collect his own 
material from newspapers and magazines, and you 
will discover how alert he is. 

Children have their own sense of humor. This 
should be cultivated. Suggest a ‘‘Scrap-book of Fun” 
and see how your class reacts! Pictures of very 
simple absurdities appeal to children. It is very 
interesting to examine these books of humor. Chil- 
dren enjoy their jokes vastly, and, unlike adults, 
listen gleefully to innumerable repetitions of them. 
See how continued the popularity of the class fun 
book is, and you will realize the innate sense of humor 
of your pupils. 

-~Dorotuy HANSEN, Emerson, Neb. 


IN THE SPECIAL-CLASS ROOM 


The teacher of the retarded child has a problem to 
solve, for no two backward children are alike any 
more than any two normal children are alike. How- 
ever, there are a few things that teachers working 
with this type of child will do well to remember. 
The first is, that they are unusually susceptible to 
praise. Fault finding seems to kill all desire to 
achieve. 

Henry holds his pencil incorrectly. Do not make 
the mistake of saying, ‘‘Henry, this is the correct way 
to hold your pencil. Let me show you.’ The 
chances are that Henry will become discouraged at 
once and refuse to try. Instead, take another pencil 
and write a few words or sentences as legibly and 
neatly as you know how. Show him these and ask 
him if he would like his work to look as yours does. 
The chances are he will answer, ‘“‘Yes.’”’ Then 
explain to him that one reason why his work does 
not resemble yours is that he does not hold his pencil 
as you do. You have given him something to work 
for. Then show him how to hold his pencil correctly, 
and, if necessary, hold his hand until he writes several 
words or sentences that are better than those he 
wrote originally. When he gets 
his work even if it is far from perfect. 

Many times it is difficult to teach the retarded 
child to read. Do not nag. That is the worst 
thing you could do. Instead, read to him. Read 
simple stories and poems that will interest him. 
Gradually the desire to read will be born. When the 
child expresses the wish that he could read the stories 
himself, place a book of easy reading matter in his 
hands. Choose your book carefully. One with 
plenty of colorful pictures will hold his interest best. 
When you have created the desire to know the stories 
about the pictures the battle is half won, and although 


through, praise 
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his progress may be slow, he will eventually learn to 
read. Word drill should be given separately, never 
at the reading period. Never, under any circum- 
stance, hurry the backward child. A little work 
well done will do more for his development than a 
quantity of work done in a careless manner. 


—Lucy VERMILLION, Rusk, Texas 


MAKING THEIR OWN TRAVELOGUE 


The upper grade children made this Travelogue 
out of alarge cardboard box, 12” x 18’, and at least 
12” high. This size Place the box on 
one side and use cover spaces for the curtains. The 
whole box may be covered with bright crepe paper to 
make it look more festive. Punch a hole 
bottom of ribbons to tie 
curtains when the show begins. 


Can Vary. 


near the 
back the 
Then cut two holes 
3’’ from the front on both sides and about 2” from 
the top and bottom. to put 
old broomstick leave one long 
enough so that it can be turned as acrank for show- 


ing the pictures. 


the covers for 


Cut these large enough 
handles through; 


Buy a roll of paper about 12” or 14” according to 
size of box; about 20¢ worth will do. Do 
it too wide or it will not turn easily. Paste one end 
of paper on the upper stick, then roll on the rest 
of the paper, paste the loose end on the lower stick, 
and proceed to paste on pictures as you roll it back 
on the lower roll. These may be original drawings, 
if there is any clever artist in the school, or they 
may be cut from magazines and old books. 
get large pictures so they can be seen easily. These 
may be colored by the children. The title of the 
picture may be printed underneath for the benefit 
of the lecturer if desired. 

Before the 


not get 


Try to 


show, have someone announce that 
John will conduct us on a tour. Then turn out the 
lights and light two large candles and place on either 
side, near the front of the Travelogue curtains which 
have been drawn back and fastened in the back. 
Choose for the lecturer a pupil with a good voice 
and a pleasing personality. Maps, and descriptions 
of the country and dress of the people, will help 
to make it more realistic. Have everyone try to 
bring in pictures and help with the Travelogue so 
they will have a personal interest in it. Let one 
person operate the ‘‘machine”’ and the lecturer point 
to the pictures and tell about them. 

I have used this continually in my work in geography 
and history. I assign in advance topics like ‘‘Frozen 
Alaska,’”’ ‘‘A Trip from Nairobi to the Nile,’’ ‘“‘Chil- 
dren of the Orinoco Plains,’ ‘‘Early American 
Indians,’ in order that the pupils may get their 
material together. 

Two pupils work together, one as lecturer and one 
as an assistant. They rehearse the lecture a few 
times in the coatroom before they present it to the 
class. They write to steamship and railroad lines 
(Continued on page 63) 


New Hats 


By MrrtaM CLARK POTTER 


NE day Ragtag and Bobtail said to their 
‘| rabbit mother: ‘‘We need new hats. See, 
our old ones are getting all worn and 
scraggy.” 

! Mrs. Rabbit took up the hats and looked 
at them hard; then she said: 

‘Yes, you do need new hats, and so does little 
brother Boo. Come along to town.”’ 

This was just what the little rabbits had hoped, 
so they put on their old hats and went hopping along 
the road with their mother. 

They came to Animaltown after a while, and 
there was Mr. Dog’s Hat Store. Mr. Dog said: 
“How do you do, Madam? What may I do for 
you?” And Mrs. Rabbit answered, ‘‘See, my little 
rabbits need new hats. Their old ones are getting all 
worn and scraggy.”’ 

So Mr. Dog got down a pile of hats from the shelf, and 
asked: ‘“‘What do you wish? Red hats or blue 
ones?”’ 

hats,’’ said Bobtail. 

‘Try them on, please,’’ said Mrs. Rabbit. 


Mr. Dog put red hats on the little rabbits’ heads. 


There were holes in the tops to let 
their ears stick through. 

Ragtag and Bobtail and Boo 
looked at themselves the 
mirror. 

“They are too” red,’ said 
Mrs. Rabbit. ‘‘Take them off, 
please.”’ 

So Mr. Dog took them off, 


“Green,” said Mr. Dog. Ragtag and _ Bobtail 


jumped up and down. ‘Oh, do let us have green!” 


they said. ‘‘That is lettuce color; and we love lettuce.” 

‘“‘Lettuce, lettuce, lettuce!’’ said Boo. 

So Mr. Dog put three green hats upon the three 
little heads; and they all looked at themselves in 
the mirror, with their ears sticking out of the tops. 

“Oh, we love them!’’ said Ragtag and Bobtail. 
“Do let us keep them!”’ 

‘‘Keep them, keep them,” said Boo. 

“They are just right,’’ said Mrs. Rabbit. ‘‘Now 
we are all happy.”’ 

So she paid Mr. Dog some good animal money, 
and he put the old hats in a paper bag and gave them 
to her. 

‘‘Good-bye, thank you,”’ she said. 

‘‘Good-bye, thank you,”’ he said. 

‘‘Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye,” said Ragtag and 
Bobtail and Boo, making three little rabbit bows. 
Only Boo did not bow very well; he had to be poked 
from behind by his mother. 

They felt very happy hopping along the road. 
Their mother thought they looked-very nice in their 
new hats. But the sun was hot, and Mrs. Rabbit 
felt tired. ‘‘Let’s all lie down in the shade of the 
apple tree and take a nap,”’ she said. 

Ragtag and Bobtail and Boo didn’t feel very sleepy 
but they said they would lie down, anyway. 

They took their new green hats off and put them on 
the grass at the foot of the tree. Then they curled 
down beside their mother and 
watched the white clouds sailing 


and put on blue ones. The 
little rabbits looked at them- 


through the leaves overhead. 
Pretty soon they felt sleepy and 


selves again. 

‘Too blue,” said their mother. 
“Have you any purple ones, 
Mr. Dog?” 

‘Yes, I have some purple ones. 
Just the color of violets.”’ And 
he found them and put them 
on. 


dozed off, just like Mrs. Rabbit. 

That was when Mr. and Mrs. 
Goat came walking along through 
the meadow, looking forsomething 
good to eat. 

‘‘Why, see, over there are three 
good heads of lettuce,’”’ said 
Mr. Goat. 


“Too, too purple,’ said Mrs. 
Rabbit. ‘‘They are not becoming 


‘*Where?’’ asked Mrs. Goat. 
“‘At the foot of that tree.”’ 


to my little buns. What other 
color have you, please?”’ 


So they stamped over, and of 
course it was the hats they saw. 
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They licked them over with their tongues, and liked 
the taste very much. 

Mr. Goat tickled his nose a little and gave a sort of a 
cough. Ragtag and Bobtail and Boo and their 
mother woke up, and they saw the new hats hang- 
ing out of the goats’ mouths. 

“Oh, our hats!’ they 
eat them!” 

‘‘These aren’t hats,”’ 
new sort of lettuce.” 

“They are our hats. Drop them, please!”’ 

Still Mr. and Mrs. Goat kept the hats in their 
mouths, and Ragtag and Bobtail were so afraid that 
they would begin to chew them. They did not know 
what to do! They loved their new green hats so! 

Mrs. Rabbit took the paper bag with the old hats 
in it and held it up for the goats to see. She said: 
“If you will give our green hats back, you may have 
what is in this bag. 


new screamed. ‘‘Don’t 


said Mr. Goat. ‘‘They area 


For your own!” 


us peek in,’”’ said Mr. Goat. 
‘‘No,” said Mrs. Rabbit. ‘‘This is a surprise 
package.”’ 

Now goats are curious creatures, and these words 
‘surprise package’ interested very much. 
They said: ‘All right, then,’’ and threw the green 
hats over to Ragtag and Bobtail and Boo. Then 
Mrs. Rabbit handed them the bag. 

Quickly, quickly, the four rabbits scampered out 
of the meadow, down to the road. When they looked 
back they saw that Mr. and Mrs. Goat had 


them 


not 
eaten the old hats; they were wearing them. Yes, 
two goats were wearing three old hats. Mrs. Goat 


had one on each horn. 
“Oh, our poor old 
rabbits. ‘‘Just look!’’ 
‘‘New hats for you, new hats for them,” said good 
little Mrs. Rabbit, making the best of it. 
are all happy.”’ 


hats!’’ said the three little 


‘““‘Now we 


Amelia, Charley and Nell Sugar-Off 


By FRANCES MARGARET Fox 


AR I5) OT long after little Amelia’s father, the 
AT! | mossback farmer of our pioneer days, had 
iD +) finished his log cabin and a log barn, he 
(YA! bought a cow. Her name was Fanny. And 
*~J a little while after that Fanny had a calf. 
She thought it was her calf, but little Amelia and her 
small brother called it ‘‘our calf."’ They named it Nell. 

They loved the calf dearly. Even Fanny was no 
prouder of that wobbly-legged calf than were Amelia 
and Charley. The little creature grew fast and 
when the time came for Amelia and her brother to 
work in the sugar bush, they invited Nell to go with 
them. 

‘“‘What do you want to take a calf into the sugar 
bush for?” inquired the mossback farmer. 

‘‘So we can play she is our pony,” answered Amelia. 
“We'll hitch her up and make her draw the maple 
sap to the place where we boil it.”’ 

The father laughed. His children were really not 
much more than babies, and they had to do hard 
work on their backwoods farm, so there was no reason 
why Nell should not work too. Everyone had to 
work every day except Sundays, while the daylight 
lasted, on those mossback farms in the long ago. 
And Amelia’s father had to make everything that 
was used in his sugar bush. 

At first when Amelia heard her father speak of 
the “‘sugar bush’”’ she supposed that lumps of sugar 
grew on bushes, and that working in the sugar bush 
meant stepping from bush to bush, and picking off 
bucketsful of sweets. But her father said no, it 
was not as easy as that. He explained that when a 
farmer spoke of his ‘‘sugar bush,’’ he was speaking 
of his forest of maple trees. 


‘“‘The woods, where you children love to play, is 
our sugar bush,” he told them. 

In the winter, on days when it was too stormy to 
haul logs to the mill, Amelia’s father used to talk 
with the children about the sugar bush while he 
worked at making his sap troughs. He told them 
that long before the snow was gone the maple trees 
were getting ready for summer and were beginning 
to send the sap from their roots up through the trunk 
of the tree and into the branches, to make the leaves 
grow. He explained that the sap, or juice, of sugar- 
maple trees is sweet. So, to get the sweet water, 
the farmers make holes in the trees, and put sticks 
in the holes; and from these sticks the sweet water 
drips, drips, drips, all day and all night, while the 
sap is running up into the trees. 

He made the troughs of half-logs, hollowed out to 
catch the sap. Farmers who could buy buckets at 
the stores used these instead of troughs. Buckets 
could be easily carried from the tree to be emptied 
into the kettle in which the sap was boiled. But 
Amelia’s father had to make the troughs for use in 
his sugar bush. And as the heavy troughs could not 
be carried about, he made a tub for gathering the sap. 

He made the sap tub the same way that he made 
the flour bin for Amelia’s mother. He chose a big 
log, all clean and white inside, and scooped it out 
until the heavy tub was big enough to hold half a 
barrel of sap. He then made a sled, Indian fashion, 
for hauling the heavy tub from tree to tree, to gather 
the sap that was emptied into the boiling kettle. 

On a March day when the blue-jays and the crows 
were talking of springtime, Amelia and her little 
brother went with their father down to the sugar 


j 


»d 


ve 


bush to help him build a stone stove out in the open 


woods in front of a shelter. 

‘You may be glad to get out of the cold and wind 
while you are working in the sugar bush, and that is 
why we must build a shelter. However,’ he went 
on, ‘“‘you won't have much time to rest. You will 
be very busy collecting sap and keeping the fire 
burning under the sap pan. I have had a big, deep 
sap pan made for boiling the sap, instead of using 
a kettle.”’ 

“But how do we get the sugar?” asked little 
Amelia. 

‘The sugar is in the sap,”’ her father said. ‘‘We 
boil and boil and boil the sap until the water is all 
boiled away and only the sugar is left.”’ 

One day Amelia told her Indian friend, John, 
about their sugar bush, how she and Charley were: 
going to work in it, and all about maple sugar. 

John laughed. He said that the Indians had always 
made maple sugar. If the mossback children would 
come to his house he would show them the birch- 
bark boxes the Indians used for packing away the 
sugar after it was made. They were called 
“‘mococks.’” The Indian boy told Amelia more 
about maple sugar, and maple wax, and sugaring-off 
time, than she had ever heard. And John’s mother 
gave her a pretty new birch-bark box to hold her 
handkerchiefs. But even John had never heard 
of expecting a frisky calf to work in a sugar bush. 
He told Amelia that it couldn’t be done, but she 
insisted that all Nell needed was a little training. 

One fine morning in March, when the troughs were 
in their places under the maple trees, and the sap 
was drip, drip, dripping into them, Amelia’s father 
started a fire in the stone stove. Then he emptied 
a trough full of sap into the big deep sap pan on 
the stove, and went away. He left Amelia and 
Charley to gather and empty the sap and keep the 
fires burning under the sap pan. 


And the calf helped them. She was hitched to the 
sled and then the children pushed her from tree to 
tree. They had to push her, because they couldn't 
make her understand where to go. But Amelia 
and Charley thought it great fun and much easier 
than pulling the sled themselves from tree to tree. 
The tub on the sled was so heavy that the calf could 
not jerk it off even when she acted skittish. 


The children had one tin cup, and they took turns 
dipping the sap, cupful by cupful, into the tub. 
When the tub was full, they pushed the calf over to 
the fire and then, cupful by cupful, they dipped 
the sap from the tub into the big deep sap pan 
over the fire. While one child worked with the tin cup, 
the other child talked softly to the calf. Amelia 
said that, in time, Nell would learn to behave like a 
‘pony, but they would have to be gentle and patient 
with her while she was young and learning her pony 
lessons. 
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So, day after day, the children worked in the sugar 
bush like this, gathering and emptying the sap, and 
keeping the fires burning in the stone stove, and 
keeping the sap boiling in the big deep pan. Some- 
times the father helped in the sugar making, and 
sometimes the mother. But all the time, every day, 
Amelia, Charley and Nell gathered and emptied 
the sap. It was slow, hard work but, even so, the 
brother and sister and the calf had merry times. 

One day when little Indian John came to enjoy the 
fun too, Charley forgot to be patient with Nell. His 
mother was at the fire stirring sap. She had promised 
them a little free time for making maple wax, after 
that particular tub of sap was drawn to the fire and 
emptied into the sap pan. It was a great treat to 
dip a wooden spoonful of the boiling sap and pour it 
on the snow, because the thick syrupy sap turned 
into wax the minute it touched the cold snow. It 
was fun to shape the wax like a ball, or a round cooky, 
or a bird, or a bear, and then eat it before it turned 
hard. 

At last the tub was filled to the brim with sap, and 
then Nell would not go. She would not go! Amelia, 
Charley, and Indian John tried to push her, they 
coaxed and pulled, but Nell switched her tail and 
looked at them stubbornly, with her four feet planted 
in the snowy trail. She behaved as if her four legs 
had ironwood sticks reaching down through her 
feet to China. She would not budge. 

Then Charley lost his gentle patience. “Before 
Amelia or Indian John knew what he was going to 
do, the little brother seized the calf’s switching tail 
and gave it a good hard twist. Nell had never been 
so surprised in her life. She had never been treated 
like that before. Up went her head and her tail, 
up went her four feet. Up went the sled, tub and all, 
and away ran the calf. 

The tub didn’t go high in the air because it was 
too heavy, but it went just high enough so that, 
when the calf ran away, the tub tipped over and 
drenched little Charley from top to toe in the sweet, 
cold juice of maple trees. The March wind was 
blowing hard and the sap was like ice water. But 
Charley looked so funny that Amelia and Indian 
John laughed and laughed as if they would never 
stop laughing. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Amelia at last, ‘“‘you are the 
sweetest thing in all the woods, Charley,’’ and then 
she laughed again, and Indian John whooped. 


All this time the little brother stood dripping sap 
from top to toe, and shaking in the cold wind. He 
could not laugh and he would not cry, but he thought 
that his mother was unkind when she laughed too. 


‘‘My little son, you should have been more gentle,”’ 
she said. And it may have been the twist that 
Charley gave to Nell’s tail that day in the sugar bush 
that kept her from ever learning to behave like a 


pony. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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KNITTING FACTORY 


By ETHEL RomiG FULLER 
Turn, spindles, zoom, zoom! 
Blue wool on every loom, 
Swiftly, swiftly, buzz, whir! 
Bumblebees on larkspur, 
Honeybees on harebells— 
The hungry music swells, swells. 
Fields of camass* flowers bloom 
Down the white length of the room. 
Moon-blue, snow-blue, 
Winged shadows drift through— 
Twirl, swirl, untwist, 
Spin rain, weave mist, 
Reel dreams, wind songs, 
Shred sky on steel prongs! 
Drown sky under water, 
Shape a gown for Eve’s daughter, 
Blue wool, blue wool, 
Rhythmic color—beautiful. 

—From ‘‘Poetry.”’ Reprinted by permission. 

*The wild hyacinth. 


THE FAUCET 

By MINERVA HUNTER 
I try to turn the faucet, 
But cannot do it well, 
The drops keep on a-coming; 
These are the words they tell: 
Drippity-chee, char, char, 
Drippity-chee, char, char, 
I can run far, 
Like a stream. 


When Mother turns the faucet 
To stop the water’s flow 

The drops make dreamy music 
As one by one they go: 

Drip, drop, tip, top, 

Nippy, nappy, nop, nop, 

We are sleepy, let’s stop. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 


When Daddy turns the faucet 
With one big twisting sweep, 
The water stops a-coming, 
The drops all go to sleep. 
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Machinery Poems 


Copyright, ‘‘Junior Home Magazine.” 


BELL MAKERS 


Recast by John Taylor and Son 

Who the best prize for church bells won, 
At the Great Ex-hi-bi-tion, 

In London, eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 


—On one of the church bells at Pilron, 
a little village very close to Barnstaple, England. 


THE MILLER 
By JouHN CooK 
Ye'll hear him, long before the dawn, 
Go up the mill to wake: 
He thumps the heavy sacks about 
Till all the rafters shake. 


The kiln-door swings: among the corn 
He thrusts his skillful hand: 

Full blythe he ploughs it back and forth 
Like golden seaside sand. 


Then to the sluice: the lever flung, 
Down sweeps a mighty river: 

The buckets moan, the grindstones groan, 
The well-filled hoppers quiver. 


When all his humming gear is tuned, 
He climbs the dusty stair, 

And jerks the wee bit skylight wide 
To whiff the cooler air. 


He sees the sun all crimson 
Rise up through mists of meal, 
And rainbowed arcs of diamonds ring 
The plashing, busy wheel. 
Copyright, “‘The New York Times.” 


SONG OF THE BLACKSMITH 
(Translated from the Indian) 


“‘Hammer and anvil, 
Sing, brothers, sing! 
Tame the tongue of iron red, 
Its tongue of scarlet, 
Its body, a flint. 
Tame, tame, tame, 
Sing and shape, 


Hammer and anvil 
This iron rod.” 

—Taken by permission from Mukerji 
“Ghond, the Hunter,” published 
copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


ON THE WATERING-CART 


By ELIzABETH FLEMING 
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THE TRAINS 
By Lucy DIAMoND 


ne. I'd like to ride on a watering-cart, I’m glad our house is close beside the railway: 
ae And tell the horse when to stop and start, I love to hear the trains go rushing by; 
ingland. And sit up high on a bouncey seat, I like to see the sparks above the engine 


And swish the water about the street. And watch the smoke that trails across the sky. 


in, 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,” London, England, 


CABLE 

By ANNE VAN REIN 
Five tall men come striding 
With tools and spurs clanking, 
Two great trucks come rolling 
With silver coiled spools 
Of bright shining cable. 
They are bringing a new road 
To our little town; 
A highway, a river, 
Whose traffic is speech. 


They fling themselves up tall poles 
And out over the ground. 

Their swift work binds us close 
To far-sounding highways, 

Silver rope in black sheaths 


I often climb upon the garden railings 
And wave my hand to people in the train, 
And sometimes, when they look out from the 
window, 
They smile and wave a greeting back again. 


There’s one big train goes whirling by for London, 
Another runs as far as Aberdeen; 
And sometimes there are lines of heavy wagons 
With rumbling wheels and clanking chains 
between. 


Oh! How I wish that I could grow up quickly! 
I want to be a man and drive a train. 

I want to set my engine puffing, puffing, 
For far-off London Town and back again. 


And as we rush along the shining metals 
I'll keep good watch and yet I'll try to see 
The boys and girls who stand upon the railings 


To shout ‘‘Hurrah’”’ and wave their hands to me. 


Singing out over mountains, 
aed Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’’ London, England. 


Marching over broad grainfields, 

Winding under city streets, 
Times.” Lying dark under water; TRUCKS 

Makes a highway, a river, 


Whose traffic is speech Big trucks for steel beams, 


Big trucks for coal, 
Rumbling down the broad streets, 
Cable men are stringing Heavily they roll. 
Their bright lanes of silver 


Through our little town! 
—From “Poetry.” Reprinted by permission. 


Little trucks for groceries, 
Little trucks for bread, 
Turning into every street, 


JACK IN THE BOX Rushing on ahead. 


By RopNEY BENNETT Big trucks, little trucks, 


In never ending lines, 


! — ? 
‘uker ii’ Hey | Hallo! How do you do: . Rumble on and rush ahead 
at all Jack in the Box, who called for you; While I read their signs 
Oey Ente You re not supposed to be out, you_know, —From “I Go A-Traveling,” by James S. Tippett. 
Jack in the Box, DOWN you go! Copyright, 1929, by Harper & Brothers. 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’’ London, England. Reprinted by special permission. 
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Farm Children. By Bird T. Baldwin, Eva Abigail Fillmore and 
Lora Hadley. Illustrated. 337 Pages. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. $4.00. 


The Country Teacher at Work. By Frank J. Lowth.  Iilus- 
trated. 541 Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


As the snows of the North melt, and the jasmine 
spreads a canopy above the forest trails of the South, 
we may watch a long procession, like painted figures 
in a mural of American progress, wend its way along 
country roads. Small figures in calico and denim, 
swinging tin dinner pails that shine like torches, the 
army of farm children take up again their jaunt to 
school that winter storms or winter chores stopped. 
We flatter ourselves that the trudging youngsters 
will meet the school bus at the crossroads; we see in 
imagination their arrival at a modern, well-equipped 
consolidated building. But the road to the one-room 
school is almost as crowded this vear as last. The 
farm child is tired before he reaches the dark, unhygi- 
enic, ancient shack of learning. The teacher who 
rings the school bell is quite likely to be a girl recently 
graduated from high school, having had six months’ 
normal training in her senior year. 

The investigation of rural child life, inaugurated 
in 1923 by the late Bird T. Baldwin and a group of 


his associates through the lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, is now completed 

and comes to us in “Farm Chil- a 
dren.”’ The associates of Professor 
Baldwin, specialists in every phase ur 
of child welfare, brought the study asl 


to a significant conclusion and the 
book is a constructive study of 
just how the rural environment 
affects the child in his physical, 
mental and social development. 
The limits of a review prevent 
any but a cursory description of 
the magnitude and completeness 
of the study, which makes graphic 
to us, from first-hand investiga- 
tion, the family, economic, social 
and educational factors that relate 
themselves to the farm _ child. 
Momentous indeed is the state- 
ment that there are ten thousand 
one-room schools in the state of 
Iowa, unhygienic, poorly staffed, 
and lagging behind in the forward 
march of education. 


0A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


Those of the readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
who have profited by the articles on progressive 
education in the country school, written’ by 
Frank J. Lowth, will welcome his latest book. 
“The Country Teacher at Work”’ is eminently prac- 
tical and modern in its teaching plans. The sugges- 
tions for better organization and interesting activities 
are the result of Dr. Lowth’s daily work in the Rock 
County Rural Normal School, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
and his supervision of graduate students in the rural 
school field. Everyday helps in character education, 
a more individualized type of teaching, vitalizing the 
common subjects, seatwork, the library in the country 
school, a list of sources of new materials, and a com- 
plete bibliography for each chapter are a few of the 
reasons why the book should be in the hands of every 
rural school teacher. Dr. Lowth takes us with him, 
interested visitors, as he crosses the threshold of his 
modernized one-room schools. 

‘‘Farm Children’”’ impresses us with its word pictures 
of the difficult road the rural child must take; “The 
Country Teacher at Work’”’ directs us to a fresh page 
in the history of education. 


Speech Made Beautiful. By 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 


Helen Stockdell. 
$1.00. 


By C. S. Bluemel. 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 
$2.50. 


Pages. 


152 
Baltimore, 


Mental Aspects of Stammering. 
Pages. The 
Marvland. 
Clear and graceful diction is, unfortunately, the 

exception rather than the rule among our school chil- 

dren. Careless speech is acquired early, frequently 
in the home and community, and the busy teacher 
has neither time nor special training for correcting it. 

We may almost be termed a polyglot nation; because 

of extremes of climate, foreign- 

speaking parentage, and a lack 
of appreciation of the art of 
beautiful speech, we speak many 
tongues. 

“Speech Made Beautiful’ is 

a practical guide, simple and 

direct, in teaching precision of 

speech. The author is a Virgin- 

ian, her critical sense early a- 

wakened to the importance of 

tone placing, correct enunciation 
and discrimination in expression 
through language. She suggests 
the pertinent thought that speech 
as an art is being lost in the bed- 
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lam of roaring traffic, automobile horns, iron sub- 


ways and grinding wheels. To counteract an 
almost national habit of poor diction, she has 
prepared this book from years of teaching. The drills 
are simple, each lesson short and presenting some point 
in diction for establishing native purity of speech. 
The classroom teacher, the student in training, the 
public speaker, will each profit by this book. 

Dr. Bluemel, clinical instructor in neurology at 
The University of Colorado School of Medicine, ana- 
lyzes the nature of thought as it affects speech defects 
in adults and children. We are now able to state 
with a degree of definiteness that stammering is an 
indication of an impediment of thought, and its cure, 
particularly in the case of children, depends on a 
re-conditioning of the emotional reflexes of the indi- 
vidual through a substitution of different stimuli. 
Thus the stammerer is seen as a hopeful problem in 
mental rehabilitation, within limits. The adult, 
Dr. Bluemel tells us, is less responsive to treatment 
than the child. 

The book describes the common causes of speech 
defects and diagnoses various psychoneuroses evi- 
denced by body twitching and lack of muscular control 
in writing, drawing and playing musical instruments. 
Many proved methods of mental training are described 
that will give a large measure of help to the individual 
stammerer. When we consider the problems of social 
maladjustment that the individual with a speech 
impediment must face, we welcome so constructive a 
manual of help as this. 


Ood-Le-Uk the Wanderer. By Alice Alison Lide and Margaret 
Alison Johansen. Illustrated. 265 Pages. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. $2.00. 

Trading East. By Freelove Smith. Illustrated. 285 Pages. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $2.00. 

Mountains Are Free. By Julia Davis Adams. Illustrated. 
250 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $2.50. 

Down the Colorado. By a Lone Girl Scout. Illustrated. 164 
Pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.75. 

Bradford on Mt. Fairweather. By Bradford Washburn. Ililus- 
trated. 127 Pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The year’s offerings for boys and girls in adventure 
and travel are indeed rich. The books group them- 
selves in two classes. Yesterday’s contributions to 
our knowledge of habitat and history are presented in 
the form of what may be described as factual fiction 
for juniors; a character of the age and interests of the 
reader tells the story of an achievement in exploration 
or civilization. Contrasted with this type of book, 
we have a fine list of personal experiences in travel 
and adventure by real boys and girls who are making 
the history of the Scouts’ movement into a new chap- 
ter in exploration. 

The first three titles group themselves under this 
first classification; they bring ancient things into the 
panorama of youth of today. ‘‘Ood-Le-Uk the 
Wanderer”’ is a saga of the barren world of Arctic 
Alaska, the scene of strange beauty and terrible battles 
for the Eskimo boy whose name the book bears. 
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Whale hunting, fighting the white bear, packing food 
Over sea ice, makes the boy into a leader of his people. 
In ‘‘Trading East’’ we are introduced, through the 
adventures of two boys who were members during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth of a trading-vessel crew, to 
the search for the Northeast Passage, and the attend- 
ant sea wanderings as far as Russia and Persia. The 
story is based on the rich chronicles of Hakluyt’s 
voyages, and the author is skilled in unfolding for 
youth one of the most magnificent periods of ancient 
history. 

The struggle for life in the Swiss Alps and the stir- 
ring story of William Tell contribute to the interest of 
‘“Mountains Are Free.’’ The conflict that was involved 
between Switzerland and Austria gives opportunity 
for including in the story the glamorous doings of the 
Austrian court of the period. A youth, Bruno, joins 
the army of Sir Ruprecht von Lowenhohe but decides 
to leave and cast his lot with the Freemen of Uri. 
The background of austere natural beauty, the charac- 
ter of William Tell which reflects his mountain home, 
and the responsibility accepted by boys and girls of 
this early period of struggle between the feudal system 
and the beginnings of democracy give the book much 
value in character development. 

The two books of personal experience written, one 
by Mary North, ten years old, and the other by Brad- 
ford Washburn, a teen-age Scout, are modern sagas of 
youth in action. Mary kept her journal day by day 
as she cruised three hundred and fifty miles down the 
lower Colorado River, visited the site of the Great 
Boulder Dam and crossed uncharted deserts in lower 
California and Mexico. With her father, mother, a 
friend, and her dog, she is thought to be the only girl 
who ever explored the lower Colorado River. She 
experienced hardships, met primitive Indians, and 
investigated cliff writing. Her journal belongs in our 
juvenile bookshelves. 

The Alaskan peak, Mt. Fairweather, is fifteen thou- 
sand, three hundred and thirty feet high, the greatest 
coastal mountain in the world. Bradford Washburn 
has two previous books of personal adventure to his 
credit and this account of an adventure carried to 
success against great odds will thrill every boy who 
reads it. One commendable characteristic of the book 
is the description of equipment, food and everyday liv- 
ing which brought the author to the top of his mountain. 


Tales of a Basque Grandmother. By Frances Carpenter. 
Illustrated in Color. 271 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, New York. $3.50. 

Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills. By Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Illustrated. 268 Pages. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

In the growing library of folk lore that is now 
available for the story-teller we find much that exceeds 
in value anything being written today. The folk 
tale that is a variant, as so many are, indicates a com- 
mon source of a common truth. Interpreting an 
environment that is closer to the soil and simpler in 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Wax 


SINE of our deepest wishes, as we prepare the 
magazine copy for the printer each month, is 
that we might have the privilege of talking it 
over with you all; we wish that we might 
__-.) meet in consultation, our readers offering 
their personal help, and the editor sharing her prob- 
lems. We should need several auditoriums, however, 
for such a meeting; our closest approach is through 
correspondence. May we tell you, a fact which we 
hope you already know, that a letter to the editor is 
one of her greatest joys. Through it, she may speak 
to vou face to face, endeavor to help with your prob- 
lems and tell you, through her reply, that AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD exists for the individual teacher working 
with the individual child. Only by means of such 
contacts may an educational fulfil its 


magazine 
purpose. 

The editorial cupboard is in need of brief manu- 
scripts for the ‘‘Something to Do” pages. March will 
see many teachers exerting their utmost effort to 
put new life into dull schoolroom days; they will be 
originating all sorts of pleasant variations of doing 
the old work, carrying on uninteresting drills in a crea- 
tive way. Do tell us about this. Send us, in a few 
words, your classroom triumph over the ‘‘Three R’s,”’ 
how you are helping children to feel new life in their 
education, keeping pace with the miracle of the spring. 
Remember that it is your individual effort that we 
are looking for in the morning’s mail, that we cannot 
publish the kind of magazine we believe in without 
you. 

The April issue will be full of helpful features. The 
English Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia, started 
what they term a “friendship garden” a few years ago, 
combining the efforts of all the grades and the 
co-operation of the neighborhood. This garden has 
grown into one of the most beautiful and far-reaching 
nature developments in the country. We shall tell 
you about it, and show it to you in full bloom. 

The State of California is taking an unusual educa- 
tional stand; it is putting into practice the first state- 
planned course of study in kindergarten-primary 
education. This is so significant a move that the 
United States Office of Education is publishing this 
course of study as ‘Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment.’’ The Office of Education sent us a unit of 
activity from this course, which we shall publish in the 
April issue. 

Shepherd College, 


State Normal 


School, Shep- 


herdstown, West Virginia, has developed a unique 
project as a demonstration unit for its summer courses; 
the children in the model school have built and are 
conducting a miniature farm of which we will tell you 
next month. 

The University of Cincinnati is an outstanding 
example of co-operation between the kindergarten- 
training department and the public schools. Placing 
this department of the University on the basis of those 
courses that lead to a degree, there is maintained a 
balance of theory with practical experience in one of 
the best common school systems we have. Frances 
Jenkins of the-school of Education, University of 
Cincinnati, will outline the goals of this work. 

We are all hoping for far-reaching results from the 
child-guidance movement, but we are apt to forget 
that mental hygiene clinics are still confined to cities 


and large public school systems. Norman Fenton, 
Director of the California Bureau of Juvenile 


Research, will tell you in the April issue how, with a 
staff of specialists, he is traveling into outlying sec- 
tions helping so-called bad children to be good, by 
finding out and solving their physical and mental 
problems. 

Other articles in the April issue will bring to you 
practical method in putting into practice an activities 
program, as this is being done in the social studies of 
the Ann Arbor public schools; good times from the 
happy experience of Nina B. Lamkin, who offers 
spring programs for the auditorium and outdoor 
games; lessons in soap sculpture, clay modeling, 
design and drawing, making spring toys and poster 
work by Louise D. Tessin; Easter stories and Easter 
art suggestions. 

Each month brings us many unexpected letters 
that we should like to share with our readers but are 
unable to find space for. From a leader in recreation 
comes this: ‘‘Thank you for sending me the copy of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD containing Cincinnati’s pro- 
gram. This is the first copy of the magazine that | 
have seen, and I think it is the best one that has come 
to my desk.’” Someone else says: ‘“‘Your magazine is 
splendid and impressive, a life-saving to all people 
working with children.’’ 

Perhaps our most appealing letter is this: ‘Please 
send me another copy of the January issue of AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD. Mysubscription copy was destroyed 
in our disastrous school fire and, in order to carry on, 
I must have that wonderful magazine.”’ 


a 

From the Editors Desk 


— wwe 
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ways of living than the environment of children today, 
the folk tale interprets universal values which have 
been lost, particularly lost to the child, in an age of 
machines. Both the titles we recommend here are 
contributions of distinction to folk literature. 

Frances Carpenter is a daughter of Frank Carpenter, 
author of many books in travel and geography, and 
herself a tourist of note. In restoring the atmosphere 
of a little known but picturesque country in ‘Tales of 
a Basque Grandmother”’ she has given us an almost 
unique group of tales that cling to the French seacoast, 
follow the olive orchards of Spain and weave them- 
selves into a fabric of primitive philosophy as satisfy- 
ing to the adult as the child. Although the Basque 
country is isolated and unfriendly to new ways, its 
stories remind us of those a child loves best. The 
crafty fox, the fairy who takes human form, the 
princess who would not smile, a dragon with seven 
heads to be cut off, these we find and many other 
favorites, each story holding as the apple holds a 
core, the daily work, the primitive crafts, and the 
essential goodness of a peasant race. The colored 
illustrations by Pedro Garmendia are among the most 
distinctive we have seen this year. 

Frances Jenkins Olcott’s research in folk lore and her 
skilful retelling of native stories for children are too 
well-known to need special emphasis. She brings to 
us in ‘‘Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills’’ fireside 
stories from the Rhine, Saxony, and Pomerania. 
There is a matchless vigor and simplicity about these 
legends of goblins, kobolds,dwarfs and nixies that gives 
them a place in today’s story hour. Supplementing 
this collection of Germanic tales is a miniature dic- 
tionary explaining those objects and names foreign 
to us, and there is also a brief bibliography which 
leads the child from eight to twelve years into the 
larger field of classic literature inspired, in many 
instances, by these folk tales. 

Lulu’s Library. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated. 229 

Pages. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $2.00. 

Miss Alcott told these stories to her niece, the 
daughter of Amy of “Little Women.” Selecting the 
best from the three little old red volumes in which they 
originally appeared, Miss Eva Leslie, in charge of 
work with children, the Los Angeles Public Library, 
offers ‘‘Lulu’s Library’’ to children of today. The 
stories were written when Louisa May Alcott was but 
sixteen years old for the delectation of her younger 
sisters and their neighbors, the small Emersons and 
Channings. They proved so entertaining that they 
were printed, and won for the author an unexpected 
reputation that opened the doors of the publishing 
house for her later work. ‘‘The Silver Party,’ ‘“‘The 
Skipping Shoes,”’ ‘‘The Candy Country” and ‘‘Music 
and Macaroni’’ are among the tales, with a preface, 
‘Recollections of My Childhood,” which brings to life 
this early period of our literary development. 

Gertrude Kay made the pictures for the book, 


illustrating with complete understanding and skill in 
design a day of pantalettes, calico and pigtails. 
Playing Theater. Six Plays for Children. By Claire Tree 


Major. Illustrated. 268 Pages. Oxford University Press, 
New York. $2.50. 


Mrs. Major has been conducting a School of the 
Theater and producing plays for children with a cast 
of professional adult actors for a period of years. She 
has brought to the work her experience as an actress 
and a successful theater manager and producer. Thus 
whatever she writes is set apart by a discrimination 
and professionalism impossible for the amateur leader 
in child dramatics. Beginning her work in New York 
City at the Princess Theater where thousands of chil- 
dren selected the plays they wanted her to produce 
and attended them with much appreciation on Satur- 
day mornings, Mrs. Major is now taking her produc- 
tions to various centers of the country for production 
in school auditoriums. 

This volume of the plays children liked most in Mrs. 
Major’s repertoire includes, ‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘‘Aladdin 
and His Wonderful Lamp,” ‘“‘The Prince’s Secret,” 
“The Maid of the Nile,’ ‘‘Michio,’”’ and ‘Robin 
Hood.”’ There are directions for producing and effec- 
tive simple stage settings. In addition to their 
value for the children’s theater, the plays are excellent 
material for literature and language work because of 
their flowing lines. 


Early Moon. By Carl Sandburg. Illustrated. 137 Pages. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. $2.50. 


It was a happy thought on the part of the publishers 
to collect and issue, with a foreword to children on 
poetry appreciation, Carl Sandburg’s poems of youth. 
We are able tosee, through the medium of this moving 
verse, the beauties and patterned rhythms of modern 
life; the challenge of a bridge span, the adventure of 
the building of skyscrapers, the ‘‘kick of twenty 
Missouri jack-asses’”’ in the farm tractor, the silver 
promise of ‘‘iron rails that run into the sun.” 

Carl Sandburg’s art is of the essence of our American 
background. He had to leave school when he was 
thirteen, and after driving a milk wagon, working on a 
railroad, pitching wheat, working his way through 
college, and soldiering, he is now on the staff of the 
‘“‘Chicago Daily News’ and has made notable contri- 
butions in prose and verse to the pageant of American 
life. The introduction that he has written to ‘Early 
Moon”’ belongs in the English courses of our elemen- 
tary school. The poems grouped as, ‘Pictures of 
Today,” ‘‘Children,’’ ‘‘Wind and Sea,”’ ‘Portraits,’ 
“Birds and Bugs,” ‘‘Night’’ and ‘‘End Thoughts” are 
necessary in today’s childhood. They lay a matchless 
design upon the ugliness of modern life; they fill the 
child heart with singing words; they lead us through 
American cities, American industry, the American 
countryside as in a processional. 

The decorations are by James Daugherty, drawn with 
vitality and incisiveness, but expressing a new delicacy 

of feeling which is in close harmony with the poems. 
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Play Games and Other Play Activities. By Albert B. Wege- 
ner. 182 Pages. The Abingdon Press, New York. $2.00. 


The Happy Party Book. By Ethel Owen. Illustrated. 112 

Pages. The Abingdon Press, New York. $1.00. 

We are reminded by these two titles in recreation 
that games should never be planned and conducted to 
take on the character of work. The new note in 
physical education is that of the emotional content; 
pleasurable activity has been found to be many times 
as valuable as directed exercise. Those leaders in 
recreational activities in the schools who are accom- 
plishing something in child health and habits of 
co-operation are those who are doing what these books 
recommend, creating happiness. 

-Mr. Wegener’s work as a physical and play director 
of many years’ experience recommends his book for 
practical use. Muscle-developing play, physical- 
endurance and personal-capacity tests, how to have 
good times on outings, mental play such as puzzles, 
charades, riddles and stunts, special-day parties and 
other social gatherings are treated, and under each of 
these subjects we find so large a measure of special 
suggestions that the book takes on an unusual degree 
of everyday value. 

Mrs. Owen's party book will be a boon for ‘‘Friday 
afternoons.’’ It includes definite plans for ten parties 
that follow the seasons in theme, and offers craftwork 
suggestions in making costumes and favors, plans for 
gay decorations, and many entertaining games. 


The Duck and His Friends. By Fletcher White. Illustrated in 


Color. Oxford University Press, New York. $1.25. 

The Modern A BC Book. By C. B. Falls. Illustrated in 
Color. The John Day Company, New York. $2.00. 

Angus and the Ducks. By Marjorie Flack. Illustrated in 


Color. Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York. $2.00. 
The Forest Party. By Louis Moe. Illustrated in Color. 
Coward-McCann, New York. $2.00. 


Aunt Brown’s Birthday. By Elsa Beskow. 
Andrews. Illustrated in Color. 
York. $2.50. 


Translated by Siri 
Harper and Brothers, New 


One of these amusing and beautiful new picture 
books would enrich the life of the beginner in art and 


literature. The child who has them all will be indeed 
fortunate. They are modern in color and interpretive 
of child interests. Each is original in its subject- 


matter, making a sure contact with the child who 
loves full-page pictures that tell their story in large 
type and simple sentences. 

‘The Duck and His Friends’ is an especially com- 
panionable book for the child who still reckons his age 
in months. Beginning with a yellow duck that is 
almost life-size, an animal is added on each page until 
there is so long a procession that they must leap, hop, 
run and otherwise disport themselves across a double- 
page spread that is bright enough in color to match the 
rainbow. Each animal as it appears has a group of 
building blocks with the alphabet spelling its name, 
thus introducing spelling. 
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Mr. C. B. Falls’ picture books are well-known and 
popular. In his new alphabet book he illustrates 
Airplane rather than Antelope, Skyscraper instead of 
Swan, Zepplin, Crane, Newspaper, Harvester, and 
other modern ideas for each letter. The book is, of 
course, the work of a master craftsman; in color, 
design and general composition it is an introduction to 
the block print. If we question the need of including 
U-boat and X-ray, this is a slight criticism of a book 
that brings:‘modern design to modern little folks. 

Marjorie Flack has created a motion-picture book in 
‘‘Angus and the Ducks.’’ A Scotch terrier, so human 
that one can almost feel his bristly black hair, is 
curious about life outdoors. He escapes his leash, 
‘down the little green path he ran until he came to the 
large green hedge at the end of the garden.’’ What 
happens there must be kept secret, but every child 
should know that even the pages of the book are green 
and yellow, and Angus, pursued by hissing ducks, runs 
across two pages at a time. 

Louis Moe’s ‘‘Forest Party’? comes to us from 
Denmark, a story alive with animals and weather, 
good times in the woods, and a festival to celebrate 
the coming of spring. Trees, crowned with their 
leaves, march in a triumphant procession with the 
animals, or build a four-poster bed in the forest where 
the bears sleep beneath a canopy of green boughs. 
An automobile made of two logs and a flat rock is 
successfully steered by means of a mushroom. King 
Bear, receiving his guests beneath a canopy of thatch, 
reminds us of the splendor of old Russia. It is impos- 
sible to describe the charm of this Danish artist’s 
animal illustrations. Their color and whimsical 
feeling must be experienced. From the high-heeled 
slippers of Mrs. Pig to the wheelbarrow in which the 
overstuffed Mr. Owl is transported home after the 
feast, each detail is exactly what one desires. 

Elsa Beskow also brings European art to the picture- 
loving child. Her story, well translated by Miss 
Andrews, renews our interest in Aunt Green, Aunt 
Brown, and Aunt Lavender whom Peter and Lotta 
visited last year in the narrative and full-page illus- 
trations of a distinctive picture book. Now, abetted 
by Uncle Blue, they plan a celebration for Aunt 
Brown's birthday. There are many amusing compli- 
cations but a happy ending. The street and indoor 
scenes of a Swedish village, the quaint costuming, the 
silhouette of the town band, the friendly policeman, 
and the spirit of wholesome humor that pervades the 
story give it a quality of other worldliness children 
of today need. 


How the Derrick Works. 
Color. 44 Pages. 


By Wilfred Jones. Illustrated in 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


One of the most thrilling stages of modern con- 
struction is that of the conquest of height. Like 
some giant’s hand, city children may watch the 
derrick raising the iron girders of tall buildings, 
and then perched against the sky where no human 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Kindergarten Comfort and Posture 


Children in the kindergarten should 
sit gracefully and comfortably. Are 
you providing them with seating that 
helps keep little bodies erect . . . pos- 
turally correct seating that protects 
mental and physical health? Don’t let 
them slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal posi- 
tion and depresses 
vitality. Don’t let 
their feet hang in the 
air or strain to reach 
thefloor. Thatcauses 
pressure behind the 
knees, which retards 
circulation. Correct 
seating in the kin- 
dergarten protects 
priceless health in 
those growing, 
formative years. 


Send them 


from the kindergarten 
phystcally im... 


mentally alett . 


O they come to you ... to the kinder- 

garten . America’s children— 
America’s future. And with them is the 
hope of their parents . . . the trust that 
you will help mould sound, erect, agile 
bodies—develop clear, active minds. 
That you will give them the best in kin- 
dergarten seating—that the hours in 
kindergarten chairs—the days and 
months at school desks may be a direct 
contribution to mental and physical 
well-being. 


To share this responsibility with you 
—to help you guard the welfare of each 
child, the American Seating Company, 
following research, designed the finest 
kindergarten seating, that you might 
send America’s youth from the kinder- 
garten physically fit... mentally aiert! 


Kindergarten seating that insures cor- 
rect posture—lessens fatigue, shapes the 
body scientifically and correctly for the 
years to come. Chairs that are neither 
too high nor too low—that make it un- 
necessary for the child to climb up to sit 
down, and slide down to stand up. 
Chairs built so the feet rest firmly on the 
floor—so the body cannot slump. Kin- 
dergarten seating that makes it easy 
to sit erect—seats of correct dimen- 
sions front to back. Seating that favors 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


graceful, comfortable sitting—that keeps 
shoulders back, chests out. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on scientific measure- 
ment of thousands of children and ob- 
servation in hundreds of kindergartens. 
For more than 50 years American Seat- 
ing has been a factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to progress— 
bringing greater oppor- 
tunity to every school 
child. 


To focus attention 

on Posture— 
this Free Poster 
In three colors—17% 
inches by 25 inches— 
interestingly illustrated 
so that even kindergar- 
ten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 
bad posture, this poster is available in 
reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
will lay the foundation for an apprecia- 
tion of good posture. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, too, 
an interesting little book on Kinder- 
garten comfort and seating. There is no 
obligation. 


Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically de- 
signed—posturally correct—spe- 
cially buile to meet kindergarten 
needs, American seats teach correct 
sitting posture as words and exer- 
Cises never Can. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, (  ) 
copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 
on correct sitting and your booklet ““Kinder- 
garten Comfort’. 


(A-G-3) 


Position 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, 
Principal or Teacher) 
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being would dare find a resting place. Enhancing 
the wonders of modern construction work are the 
fantastic patterns that modern machines and the 
men who tend them draw against the sky. Lace- 
like designs of the framework of buildings; the out- 
lines of prehistoric monsters sketched in the gro- 
tesque forms of machines; beautiful symmetry as 
the finished building expresses itself in satisfying 
lines and planes. 

For a long time Mr. Wilfred Jones has been seeing 
this beauty of America at work and has used it as 
a basis for illustration. Now he has told the story 
of the derrick in black and white and blue for boys 
and girls. Mast and boom, load lines, the bull 
stick; workmen climbing, bolting the beams, and 
walking about high above the city, stretchin bold, true 
patterns across the pages, with only a minimum 
of text to interpret the pictures. We must educate 
children for living in a world in which the machine 
dominates. If, by any manner of means, we may 
help them to find intellectual integrity and a measure 
of art, we shall have succeeded. In this problem, 
Mr. Jones’ book will help us. 

Child Adjustment. By Annie Dolman Inskeep. 427 Pages. 

D. Appleton and Company, New York. $3.00. 

Dr. Inskeep has written this book because she feels 
that we are failing, in spite of vast strides in teaching 
procedures, in arranging the child’s life with regard 
to his physical development. She has found, in her 
wide schoolroom experience and with her own 
children, that a child whose home and school adjust- 
ments have been made with his particular physical, 
mental and emotional needs in view, in most cases, is 
making normal or better than normal progress viewed 
in the light of his native endowments. 

The book is popular in treatment. It undertakes 
to show how the child’s body, mind and feelings 
differ from an adult’s, how they develop to the adult 
stage, and how they should be cared for during school 
years. Organic education is the premise from 
which Dr. Inskeep would work in education: a good, 
well-cared-for body; careful checks to determine if 
growth and development are moving along harmo- 
niously; school furnishings, materials, and books made 
for the child’s body, his muscular condition, his vision; 
a working knowledge on the part of the parent and 
teacher of the new word in pedagogy and mental 
hygiene. 

Many of the advisory works in child study that are 
being published in vast numbers duplicate their 
contents. ‘‘Child Adjustment” is original and scientific. 


Nature Study through Experience 


(Continued from page 13) 


If possible show proper treatment of such injuries 
either by observation or demonstration. 


Bring in fruits of many kinds of trees. Start a 


8 Months of 
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Only $1 
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EACHERS everywhere 
MAGAZINE the way 
of child psychology. 
discussions on every important phase of child life and 
considers the problems of the various age groups up through 
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to a better understanding 
It brings to readers helpful 


high school. Its articles, couched in non-technical terms, are by 
the world’s leading specialists in child care and training. 
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cussion at Parent-Teacher meetings and child study groups pre- 
pared especially for THE PARENTS‘ MAGAZINE by the Child Study 
Association of America. Thousands of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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CUTTING, COLORING & CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for making the 
models and attaching standards so that they will stand alone. The 
finished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set contains eight 
sheets of designs and colored sheet of suggestions for coloring. Put up 
in durable portfolio printed in colors. 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


8301—Here are many figures representing typical Dutch char- 
acters, the picturesque windmill, houses, native trees, and domes- 


tic animals. 
INDIAN VILLAGE 


8307—Indian men, women and children in their native dress, 
houses and animals associated with them to form a complete 


Indian village. 
FILIPINO VILLAGE 


8308—The native folk of the Philippines with their picturesque 
huts, tropical trees, animals, carts, and other objects characteristic 
of our Island possessions. Especially adapted as supplementary 
hand work to the geography or history lesson. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364—An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters from 
different types of Chinese life in their native attire. 


Price, each, $0.50 
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ALBERT C. LISSON 


Principal Manhattan Public School No. 76, N. Y. City, 
and Lecturer at Froebel League 


EVELYN V. THONET 
Primary Instructor in Babylon, N.Y., Public Schools 


EMMA GRANT MEADER, Ph.D. 


Formerly Instructor in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Illustrated by 
ANN BROCKMAN 


“*The Children’s 
Artist’ 


omething New! 


The first three of The Happy Childhood Readers (Primer, First Reader 
and Second Reader) carry out an idea which, while new, has been proved 
to be educationally sound: that of basal readers in which the content of 
each book is a continuous story throughout. Each story centers around 
the activities of two children, a boy and a girl, of the same age as that 
of the average child in the grade for which the book is intended. Into 
this continuous story are woven selections of literary merit, which are in- 
formational, ethical and appropriate to the particular grade. The fourth 
book (Third Reader) contains a varied selection of prose and verse of the 
highest quality, carefully chosen to represent all the interests of a third- 
grade child. In content, method, and physical qualities the books of this 
series measure up to the highest standards. The Manuals provide the 
teacher with abundant assistance, test material, and suggestions. 


Write for illustrated literature, sample pages, etc. 


Pre-Primer material consists of wall 
chart ($2.50 postpaid) and a set of flash 
cards ($2.50 postpaid) for the teacher, 
with a miniature set (15c each post- 
paid) for each child. 

Manual for Primer and First Reader, 
75c postpaid. 

Manual for Second Reader, 50c post- 

paid. 


Betty and Jack 
PRIMER 


Single Copies, 64c postpaid. 
48c net, in quantities. 


Helen and Bob 
FIRST READER 


Single Copies, 70c postpaid. 
52c net, in quantities. 


Alice and Billy 
SECOND READER 


Single Copies, 74c postpaid. 
S6c net, in quantities. 


The Happy Road 
THIRD READER 


Single Copies, 88c postpaid. 
66c net, in quantities. 


Order Directly from the Publishers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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school nursery. Where possible let each child raise postman; his dependability, his exposure to all kinds 
one or more trees from seed to be planted at home of weather and his careful handling of Uncle Sam's 


later. mail. 

Compare time of starting and rate of growth of Discovering people of real importance among the 
different kinds. Show how to transplant. acquaintances of the children; ‘‘father, who drives 
Estimate number of seeds on one tree. Why does’ thetruck that carries the mail to the air field,”’ ‘‘my 
a tree make so many seeds? cousin who lives in Sweden,” ‘‘my aunt who writes me 

Find how these seeds travel. letters from South America.” 
Rake leaves in a pile to emphasize immense Cultivating a willingness to do his share in the 
number of leaves. group as in helping to build the post-office and making 


plans for caring for the mail. 


Training in unselfishness by sharing the responsi- 
Twigs of several kinds on the trees, or if necessary bility with the others who are qualified for serving on 


Materials: 


in the schoolroom. the several committees. 
Several cross sections and longitudinal sections of Developing a feeling of appreciation and pleasure in 
wood. the receiving of a friendly letter. 


Establishing a _ spirit of co-operation between 
other departments of the school, asin requesting and 
Knowledge of when new buds are formed (provision receiving assistance from the boys in the manual 


Outcomes: 


for next season’s growth). training department. Training in acquiring accuracy 
Appreciation of the work of a tree. and dependability. 
Appreciation of length of time needed for growth 
of wood. 
Skill in finding a story in natural objects. (Continued from page 43) 
Appreciation of the great abundance of seeds 
produced. The Schoolhouse’s Wish Comes True 


By JOSEPHINE E, PHILLIPS 


The Second Grade Handles the Mail 


little schoolhouse stood, shabby and 
(Continued on page 9) @) : 


alone, on the banks of Moss-Run. Grand- 
mother sighed whenever she and Grand- 
Learning to tell time. father drove past, for the schoolhouse had 
Making and solving original problems. J} not always looked so sad. Once it had been 
Solving ‘‘surprise’’ problems from the board. new ae bright. It had been proud of its white 
paint, its fine glass windows, and the steeple where a 
sweet-voiced bell hung. 

Developing an appreciation for the work of the “Ding-a-dong! Hurry along!” called the bell and 


Weighing packages. 


Attitudes and Character Building: 


GRADE TEACHER combining EpDUCATOR—A Professional | 


_ Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. { Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 


THE GRADE TEACHER this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Miss Florence 
PRIMARY EDUCATION Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
2 ' eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. She knows all your 
problems and can help you meet them. Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
special articles for ungraded schools. The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
Work, Seatwork, etc. {PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, | 
making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and || 
| Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, || 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, i} 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story ‘of the Artist, and full || 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after || 
methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. {PROGRAMS AND | 
AUDITORIUM WORK—FEvery month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an i] 
| abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many special articles and features of | 
i 
i 


definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE | 
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the children, Grandfather and Grandmother among 
them, would come scurrying down from the beech 
grove, or up from the Run, to their lessons. After 
a while the bell was ringing to call the children of 
those first boys and girls, and then their children’s 
children. 

Time passed very quickly for the schoolhouse. 
Every few years it was given a fresh coat of paint, 
and whenever Tommy Jones or Billy Smith chanced 
to mis-throw a ball or stone, it got a new pane of 
class. It led a happy life, snoozing all summer, 
bustling-busy all winter. The schoolhouse supposed 
the world would go on like that forever, when sud- 
denly everything stopped. 

No one came to ring the bell. No one came to 
learn a lesson. The big Consolidated School over 
at Four Corners was finished. Weeds sprouted 
under the beech trees and grass filled the paths. 
The schoolhouse grew gray for need of paint. Its 
window-panes dropped out with a tinkle of glass as 
wind or hail beat upon them. The timbers creaked. 
From one winter to another the shabby schoolhouse 
wished that it might once more hear its cracked bell 
ring, once more serve the dear valley-folks. 

A night came when the schoolhouse could not sleep. 
Warm spring rain was bringing melted snow down 
from the hillside. Moss-Run grew noisy, overflowed 
its banks, crept close to the schoolhouse. The school- 
house shivered. Soon the Run had made a lake all 
about it. Never had that happened before. If 
the schoolhouse, which stood on a knoll, was trapped 
like that, what would become of people and: cattle, 
houses and barns, asleep, all down the valley? 

The schoolhouse shook with dread, and suddenlv 
found itself swept from its foundations. It drifted 
helplessly down the stream like a strange boat, 
just keeping its steeple clear and scattering old 
slates and pencils, books and blackboard erasers, 
as it went. Then something strange happened. 
Bobbing about against trees and fences, it was no 
wonder that the school bell began toring! The sound 
carried far through the night. 

‘Ding-a-dong! Hurry along!’” The schoolhouse’s 
wish had come true. 

‘‘Hark, Sarah!’’ Grandfather woke with a start. 
‘| dreamed I heard our old school bell calling us to 
lessons.”’ 

“You did hear it!’ cried Grandmother, hurrying 
to the window and peering out. ‘‘No other bell is 
like it. Listen to the rain, too. You don’t suppose 
—it is, Amos! A flood! The schoolhouse is going by! 
Hurry! There may vet be time to save the barn 
creatures.” 

And so it was, all down the valley. People wakened 
as they heard the old familiar bell. They were able 
to save themselves and their property. At day- 
break the little schoolhouse was found broken to 
kindling-chips on the bank farther down the Run. 
But it had served, once more, the valley-folks! 
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TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


Made of sturdy construction throughout — 
as practical as it is attractive — 


The Bradley Work Bench 


Made of clean maple, in natural finish. Table 
top, size 16} x40 inches; large, roomy drawer, 
and strong, durable vise. Complete bench put 
together with bolts to insure its sturdiness and 
durability. Stands 28 inches high. Price, $17.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 North Broad Street Philadelphia 
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Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘ Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B— Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 


TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 


Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grade 3 
are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher's Manual, 25 cents. 
Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Columbia University New York City 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates fer 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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Good Times Together 


(Continued from page 27) 


making it a race, but just rolling balls and keeping 
count of the number that go through the box. 

6. The fifth- and sixth-year group dance a village 
dance, from any collection of folk games. 

7. Stunts: 


First- and second-year classes: 


THE Crows’ WALK 


Line up, grasp ankles with hands, and walk or run ; 
short distance. Every one who walks, wins. 


Third- and fourth-year classes: 


Boys play ‘‘Leap Frog.”’ 
Girls play ‘“‘Threading the Needle.”’ 


THREADING THE NEEDLE 


Join hands about teninaline. Keep hold of hands 
all through the game. The leader at right end runs 
to the other end and leads the line under the raised 
arms of the last two girls. The next to the last girl 
turns left, as the movement ends which brings her 
arms across her chest. The leader continues going 
through the next ‘‘arch’’ each time and one player 
turns each time. When the line of players, with the 
exception of the last girl, has all turned facing the 
opposite way, all arms crossed, the needle is threaded 
and, at a signal, all turn to right, arms over head, and 
return to original positions in the line. 


Fifth- and sixth-year classes: 


OVER THE LINE 
Draw a short chalk line between two boys who 
have joined right hands. Several couples take part. 
On ‘‘Go” each one endeavors to pull partner over the 
line. They have three trials. Who wins? 


All of these games may be played indoors or out of 
doors. Any school can gather and make the equip- 
ment which is needed. All of the games may be 


played also in the yard at home, or in the corner vacant 
lot. 


Social Studies in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 6) 


The activity brought a visit from the head of the 
San Francisco School Traffic Squad. The teache: 
learned a great deal about the work being done through 
other media to further safety in our city and state. 


How Tus INTEREST HAS BEGUN IN OTHER 
SCHOOLROOMS 


A question growing out of the unit on home and 
family life or a doll city has often started a discussion 
about the policeman. 
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Location of a police station in the neighborhood 


led to a discussion of the policeman’s work. 


A police uniform, which one of the children received 


for Christmas, stimulated discussion. 
A story or a picture started the interest. 


An experience with the traffic policeman, when the 
croup went on an excursion, led to further interest. 

The friendly visit of a policeman to the school led 
to further activities. Pictures on the bulletin board 


started the new interest. 


The making of rules of conduct by the class led to a 
talk about laws and who helps enforce them in our 


city. 


A STUDY OF THE NEWSPAPER IN A THIRD 


GRADE 


The activity lasted approximately two and one-half 
months. It grew out of a preceding unit in which 


the class studied the uses of wood for shelter. 


use of wood in paper making came up in a discussion 
and led into a study of paper. Some children spon- 
taneously suggested studying the newspaper because 
of their interest in their own class newspaper which 
is printed every month. The suggestion was a good 
one because it would arouse a greater interest in their 


own as well as the city newspapers. 


The children asked questions which the teacher 
listed so that each could betaken up and answered. 
Books were found in the school library that would be of 
use to the children in gaining a knowledge of paper and 
printing. Pictures about paper and newspaper mak- 
ing were used with the stereoscopes. The following 


activities were carried out: 
Building a newspaper office and shop. 


Making a trip to a San Francisco newspaper office 


via the special car. 


Learning as much about paper making and printing 


as possible. 


The writing, reading, language, spelling, painting, 
handwork, music, and number work grew out of the 


unit of work and made a well-rounded program. 


The class made clay tablets, scrolls and horn books. 
They built a newspaper shop of two rooms in which 
the editors of the class paper worked. They had a 
display of all kinds of paper, of foreign newspapers, 
of samples of rags and rag pulp, and a display of wood 
and wood pulp in its various stages. The children 
had experience using the printing sets, the Print-a- 
Primer, and the typewriter. Some boys made blue- 
print plans. We also visited the San Francisco Daily 
News plant and put out our own paper, ‘Low Third- 


Grade Spy Glass.”’ 


Everyone took part in the work. There were build- 
ing committees, painting committees, and newspaper 
staff editors. Others had charge of the displays, etc. 

Regular writing lessons consisted of the writing of 
the news items and stories for the ‘‘Low Third-Grade 


Spy Glass. 
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GIANT 


Proven in thousands 
of Schoolrooms to be 
the most satisfactory 
and lowest priced 
sharpener for pencils 


of various sizes. 


‘““APSCO”’ Cutters Cut Clean 


THEY DON’T SCRAPE — THEY CUT 


Made of high test hardened steel, deeply 
undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 
“APSCO” TWIN MILLING CUTTERS will 
tra:.e thousands upon thousands of pencil 
poirts before showing any signs of wear. 

‘“‘APSCO” stands for the highest engineering 
skill devoted to the development of special 
time-saving devices for schools known as 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 
you ‘‘The Model that Meets your Needs’’ 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Story Teller and His Pack 


By CLIFFORD H. NOWLIN 


N this interesting and comprehen- 
sive book the author presents an 
entertaining and lucid program 
for applying the art of story telling to 
various phases of child education in 
school and home. He shows by in- 
structive text and interesting example 
the type of story best adapted to em- 
phasize a desired point, or a specific 
lesson in ethics or character building, why such a story is 
effective, and how it should be told. 

An important feature is the introductory to the psy- 
chology and basic literature of childhood, all of which is 
necessary to the teacher as preparation for mastery of the 
story-teller’s art. 

While covering its subject in a broad way, this book is 
not a complete treatise but is rather an elastic hand-book, 
designed to make it easy for the average reader to become a 
proficient story-teller. Price, $2.00 


This attractive book will be sent on approval. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGS, ILL. 
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Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored 
chalk crayon for Free Expression Work has been 
solved by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk 
crayons. 

Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 

Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 

Samples sent to teachers upon request, free of 
charge. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
Danvers, Mass. 


THE 


HILL-MATHIAS 
EASEL 


Designed by 
MARGARET MATHIAS 


Substantial 
and Firm! 


Made of oak, of joint screw 
construction, held firmly open 
with a lock step-ladder brace. 
Made of three-ply board. 

A tray is firmly fastened to the 
easel, containing an inner tray 
which has eight holes 23%” in 
diameter; designed to hold small 
sized jelly glasses firmly in place. 


This tray holds the paint and catches the drip, and is easily 
removable for cleaning. The size of the board on the easel is 


18"x 24", The easel is 50” high and 26” wide; frame is of filled 
and stained natural oak, with green enamel tray. 


sises:| Hill-Mathias Easel, Single, each $8.00 
626 Hill-Mathias Easel, Dual type, each 12.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
120 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 


Children who were too weak in reading to make 
good use of the more difficult references read stories 
from their horn books. The teacher made the stories 
about paper and printing simple enough for the more 
limited vocabulary of these children. 

In number work, the teacher would make problems 
varying in difficulty to suit the needs of different chil- 
dren. There was much counting, measuring and total- 
ing sums in connection with this work. 

Spelling words that came up in the unit were given 
along with wordsin the Ayers list. References on paper 
and newspapers, games made by the teacher on the 
knowledge gained from the unit, and stories on horn 
books were read. 

Reports from the committees, letters to parents 
asking permission to visit ‘‘Daily News,”’ stories 
about the trip, letters to the principal telling her 
about the trip and what was learned, stories about 
a talk given by an eighth-grade boy on his experi- 
ences when visiting a paper mill furnished vital 
language experience. 

Of course there was much painting, woodwork, and 
construction work done. 


HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


Co-operation. The children learned to work to- 
gether on committees. 

Neatness. The ‘housekeeper’? kept the display 
table clean. All work on building, papers, etc., had 
to be neat. 

Perseverance. Although at first the plans were 
unsatisfactory, the children succeeded in planning 
and building two rooms large enough to hold about 
eight children comfortably. 

Planning. The children mapped out their work 
before they began. Discussions were held at various 
intervals to plan ahead for our work. 

Service. Everyone was ready and willing to serve 
on all committees and to do all kinds of work. 

Seeking Knowledge. Children often went to the 
reference books without being asked. They also 
hunted up information outside of school which they 
could bring in to the rest of the class. Many children 
asked good questions during our visit to the newspaper 
and also after the talk given by an older boy. The 
children became so interested in newspapers that 
many of them have begun to read something besides 
the ‘‘Funnies.”’ 


Story-Telling in the Nursery School 
(Continued from page 17) 


off just like I did this morning. Then I jumped 
down and got some wood and I stepped off like a 
monkey would jump off the window. And there was 
a girl and she went into the engine and she went 
down the smokestack and when she came up she was 
all black. And she never went in again.”’ 
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As an illustration of the differ- 
ence in subject-matter due to differ- 
ence in environment Jean, who had 
heard Uncle Remus stories at home, 
tells an animal tale. 


Jean, 48 months 


“Once upon a time Miss Betts 
went out and looked behind a tree 
and something jumped out. It was 
a birdie! It was a little birdie. 
And she went back and she went 
and had a good surprise. And she 
went and looked behind another 
tree and what did she see but 
a little squirrelie coming out of a 
hole. Then Miss Betts looked 
behind another tree and she heard 
an awful noise. And she went and 
saw the funny noise and it was a 
big, big wolf that was coming out. 
And Miss Betts went and saw 
something and it was a kitty and 
Miss Betts went over and looked 
at the hole very softly so she 
wouldn’t scare something and it 
was a woodpecker. And pretty 
soon she came to a house and she 
went upstairs and looked in all the 
beds and she heard a little noise 
and a kind of a squeak and it was 
a little chicken playing with a 
little ball in his mouth.” 

The nursery child’s stories illus- 
trate much better than any precept 
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the importance of keeping the 
child’s environment simple and 
peaceful and of guarding the con- 
versation which he hears. The 
danger of extremely realistic stories 
of fires, accidents, and catastrophes 
is obvious. There is certainly 
danger in overexcitement for young 
children so we had best keep to 
simple tales up to five years of age. 
Since imagination is merely the 
faculty for recombining fragments 
of old perceptions into new pictures 
we must take care to see that the 
environment furnishes wholesome 
pictures. 


Outdoor Painting for 
Children 
(Continued from page 19) 
tree or two with sky and grass, that 
is his picture; or he may draw a 
truck standing in the street. As 
his observation and taste develop, 
he introduces more forms and 
objects into his picture and makes 
better use of them. He becomes 
conscious of the variety in the 
form of things, as hills or houses, 
and he begins adding the windows 
and doors on the facades of build- 
ings, in a definite feeling for pat- 
terns. With the gradual appear- 
ance of development, the teacher 
can begin to introduce a conscious 


THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A laboratory filled with ingenious machines for 
testing Lead strength, smoothness, flexibility, and 
| wearing quality, is striving incessantly to furnish 
| in Eagle School Pencils the utmost possible 
| value for the taxpayer's dollar. 


| Our School Catalog, showing many interesting pencil tests, 
| will be sent to you gladly. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Your favorite magazine, being 
modern, is very probably of the 
large, cumbersome size—difficult 
to hold and read comfortably— 


Spread it on a 


JIFF-EE LAP BOARD 


(Patent Applied For] 

and enjoy its contents to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before— 

—it’s so easy to turn the pages with the 
magazine spread open before you—and 
large bound books or small bound 
books are more pleasantly read on the 
JIFF-EE. 

The JIFF-EE Lap Board saves time, 
conserves effort, adds to the joy and 
comfort of living. 

Try a JIFF-EE for reading and you 
will read more, with greater zest, than 
ever before. 

The price, only $3.00, is an invest- 
ment in comfort. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
60 Park Street Springheld, Mass. 


$ 

| 
SCHOOL ARTS HELPS 
for EASTER and SPRING 


You can pick the ideas from these two 
packets containing 32 different pages, 
and keep your class interested every 
minute. These are not patterns, but 
you will learn how to use Easter Rabbits, 
Cards, Favors and Booklets, Spring 
Flower Drawing, Booklets, May Baskets 
—easily over a hundred different ideas 
for cut paper, crayon and pencil work. 
Each packet has a folder of instructions 
to help you. 


/ 


MAIL THIS SPRING HELP COUPON 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE B 
Printers Building, Worcester, Messechusetts 
Please send EASTER and SPRING Packets. Enclosed is $1.00 
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The Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 


Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
ictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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effort at composition and form and 
may demonstrate his points and 
discuss them with the class. 

The specific standards of noting 
improvement in the individual are 
more varied and less _ tangible. 
What may be failure for one child 
is success in the case of another. 
Some very young children are even 
afraid of putting a brush to paper, 
while others merely daub colors. 
When the timid child begins to 
daub, that is the first sign of 
success in his case; when the 
original dauber begins attempting 
forms that he sees, he has started 
on his way to real progress. Each 
individual makes his own way 
toward progress and sets his own 
speed of advancement. 

The children did not always 
carry their materials with them; 
sometimes they took observation 
trips. We went for walks and 
noticed or discussed what we saw, 
or we took a ferry ride across the 
bay and the different kinds of 
boats were pointed out and studied. 
Directly after our trips we went to 


the art room and set down on 
paper the impressions that we had 
brought home with us. 

Most of our paintings, however, 
were completed out of doors and 
not touched again, but many times 
the class carried its painted 
sketches to the art room and redrew 
them on new paper, improvising the 
composition and adding anything 
that the imagination might create 
to aid the picture. One of the 
greatest assets of the plan was the 
developing of these drawings made 
on the trips into large group 
projects. These were applied on 
walls as mural decorations where 
the whole class worked together, 
or in large panels which were 
rendered by smaller groups of 
children than were necessitated in 
the whole class project. 

One example may be cited in the 
case of a group which had spent a 
morning painting in Washington 
Square Park. The children took 
their individual drawings to the 
school and there laid them out on 
the floor in a plan for a large 
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decoration for the wall in their 


school dining-room. The wall was 
then covered with brown wrapping 
paper from the molding down to the 
wainscoting, and the drawings were 
at first sketched with charcoal and 
then vivaciously painted in with 
tempera colors. At the completion 
of the work the entire Washington 
Square Park stretched out upon the 
wall before the observer in a 
manner slightly similar to a pic- 
torial map. The children worked 
on ladders, chairs or scaffolds, 
wielding paint and brush until the 
wall was covered with tiny strokes 
and their vision completed. The 
project was not only a problem in 
art expression but was also a 
problem for each child in the group 
in making social adjustments. 

One of the main considerations 
of the success in teaching children 
still remains for discussion; that 
of the understanding and power of 
the teacher. Unless the teacher 
knows his work and his children 
both, it is precarious to take up the 
work. He must not only under- 
stand his art thoroughly but must 
understand children as well. He 
must know a child’s means of 
expression and must have a proper 
respect for it. He must have the 
child’s vision and imagination in his 
own mind and the manipulation of 
the child’s fingers in his own hand. 

One of the greatest menaces of 
child education is the adult inter- 
pretation of children’s impressions. 
Adults, teachers not excepted, are 
forever trying to rationalize a 
child’s attempts into adult under- 
standing. They seek to give names 
to things that they do not under- 
stand in the picture to satisfy their 
own realistic minds. They wish to 
have objects look like things they 
know and to dispel from the child’s 
mind those precious things that 
have been created from his imagina- 
tion. These are certain to be 
stumbling blocks in the child’s 
progress and to inhibit any kind 
of originality. The most dominant 
idea of excellent achievement in 
art in the mind of the average 
adult is good draughtsmanship. 
This is perhaps the most impeding 
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force in art expression. Unknow- 
ing teachers always exploit the 
child who draws well and raise him 
asthestandard. Thisimmediately 
destroys the possibility for indi- 
viduality in the separate students, 
for they try to achieve the standard 
of “good drawing’ set by the 
teacher, and abandon their own 
precious individual characteristics. 
The untrained adult mind is blind 
to the dearest treasures in the child’s 
make-up -and is forever imposing 
formalities that crush all oppor- 
tunity for originality. 

The great problem and purpose 
of teaching art to children is not 
to develop artists. Artists are the 
end-result of long years of special- 
ized training on the part of gifted 
people. It is just as absurd to 
say that we are teaching children 
art to make artists of them as it 
would be to say that we are teach- 
ing discussion to children for the 
purpose of making orators of them. 

We teach art to children because 
it is one of the finest methods of 
developing the child. It affords 
one of the greatest methods of child 
expression known in_ education. 
It is as important as_ physical 
exercises are to the child’s muscles 
and bones, and as speech is to the 
development of the reason. Even 
though this may be an established 
fact, the honest educator is con- 
stantly trying to find the best 
methods for that expression which 
will lead to the highest develop- 
ment. As a form of expression, 
outdoor painting seems to offer 
some of the greatest opportunities. 


Even in its experimental stage it 
possibilities and 


reveals great 
promises even greater results. 


Soap Sculpture in the 
Elementary School 
(Continued from page 20) 


By this method the figure ap- 
pears but slightly raised above 
the surface and we have a carving 


known as low relief. 


METHOD II 


1. Draw figure, asin Method I, 


Send $3 and enjoy a subscription to 
The School Arts Magazine 


Ideas for art and drawing arranged for each 
school month...64 pages and 6 additional pages 
in color showing cut-outs, crayon work, water 
color work, easy handicraft projects, posters 
... all timely and the actual results of other 
teachers in this work. 

Half the pages are illustrations...half of each 
issue is devoted to art and drawing for the 
grades. Regardless of the grade you teach 
you’ll find help here. 

Subscribe now... begin to use this help which 
is making teaching easy for thousands of 
others. Sample copy on request. 


Mail Coupon 
Begin with the Big 
INDIAN 
NUMBER 

106 pages... 
10 pages in colors 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
136 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription at once. 
{ ] Enclosed is $3.00. 
| ] Send bill for $3.00 payable April 1, 1931 
{ ] Canada $3.25 [ ] Abroad $3.50 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN 


Bradley art materials are unsurpassed for suc- 


cessful color work and paper projects|\in the 
lower grades. 


WATER COLORS 


Made in a variety to suit your every need. 
CRAYONS 
A select line of fine crayons for every educa- 
tional purpose. 
ART PAPERS 
For drawing, construction, and poster work 
Construction Paper 
Made in twenty-three colors. 
Vivi-Tone Paper 
Forty-four colors. 
Tru-Tone Paper 
Thirty colors. 
Butterfly Paper a 
Dual colored papers. Twelve_color ‘combi- 
nations. 


Send for sample books of papers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most al! the Boards of Education ip 
the principal cities, 
ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 

bo rds, siated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erase 
crayons, crayon easels, 
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etc. Manufactured only by the 
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90-32-24 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE 


or YOUR 


FE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 

very helpful. 


For sale by all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


on both sides of the cake of soap. 
Care should be taken to make both 
drawings in the same relative posi- 
tion on opposite sides. 

2. Cut a little from one side, 
then a little from the opposite 
side. Continue cutting a little at 
a time from each side until the 
dotted line is reached. Work care- 
fully until the figure is completed. 
It now appears without any back- 
ground, thus showing three dimen- 
sions instead of two, as shown in 
Method I. 

Experience has shown us that 
social studies are vitalized by the 
use of soap. sculpture. While 
studying the life of Plymouth 
Colony, fourth-grade children were 
interested in carving the fireplaces, 
and the forest animals that fur- 
nished food for the Pilgrims. The 
rabbit carving shown in the illus- 
tration was made in this study by a 
nine-year-old girl. 

The study of Arabia led to the 
carving of camels and elephants. 
One child was found to be unsatis- 
fied until he was allowed to take 
his water color box and paint his 
elephant black. While learning 
about the Swiss people, children 
became much interested in carving 
goats. The study of Egypt in the 
sixth grade proved to be rich 
in suggestions. There appeared 
pyramids and obelisks. Mummies 
wrapped in cloth covered with 
paraffin lay in state in their sculp- 
tured mummy cases. The sphinx 
with the head of a ram, statues of 
which frequently lined the pathway 
to the temples, and even the 
Rosetta Stone showing the picture 
writing of the Egyptians and the 
same story carved in the Greek 
language, were carved in this grade. 

The study of Babylonia led a boy 
to represent the picturesque temple 
of these ancient people. He had 
learned that they used to build 
their temples on the tops of moun- 
tains because of their belief that 
they would thus be nearer heaven. 
When they migrated south they 
found no mountains so they built 
them of sun-dried bricks that their 
altar might literally be a high altar. 
These altars grew smaller as they 


rose toward the heavens. Instead 
of stairways on the inside, the 
builders constructed slanting road- 
ways leading from one level to 
another. The love of color led the 
boy to adorn each level of the 
temple he carved of soap with a 
brilliant paint. 

The study of transportation 
inspired a twelve-year-old girl to 
carve the covered wagon that the 
pioneers used during the western 
movement, the ancient stagecoach 
and a modern automobile. Not 
all children are interested in this 
mode of sculptured expression but 
to some it proves a fascinating 
activitity. Certainly there was 
driving interest in the case of one 
small girl who told her aunt that 
she wanted a whole case of soap, 
some small cakes and some larger 
for her birthday present. 

As we note the absorbing interest 
of the children we are reminded 
of the great sculptor, Michael- 
angelo, who hammered and chiseled 
upon a block of marble other 
sculptors had rejected until he 
released the world famous statue of 
David that he saw imprisoned 
within. Perhaps this activity may 
help some child find his life work. 


Teaching Technic and the 
Promotion of Order 
(Continued from page 22 
the two children at the same time. 
Thus Harold was able to judge his 
own deficiencies and interpret his 
own progress in social terms, in 
terms of what another child did 

under similar circumstances. 

On one occasion, Gerald, a child 
of very uneven disposition, took an 
apple, which had already been 
bitten into, from another child and 
threw it on the floor. The teacher 
insisted that Gerald wash the 
apple, and return it to the other 
child. She talked with Gerald and 
the other children, saying that chil- 
dren must grow up, that in doing so 
they learn not to do such things. 
She explained to the boy that he 
should not need attention from 
others, but should check himself. 
Other children who were inclined 


| 
EYES 
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to laugh at Gerald’s pranks were 
taken into confidence. ‘‘Georgie,”’ 
said the teacher to one youngster, 
‘if you laugh at Gerald you will 
keep him from growing up.”’ Soin 
every way close watch was kept of 
the little matters, which count in 
the building of school order. 

These brief examples may serve 
to make clear the chief point of this 
article, that the secret of class order 
is the careful maintaining of each 
activity in which children engage in 
its normal channel. The moment 
it deviates from that normal 
channel the child must be assisted 
by the teacher to see the deviation, 
and to understand its undesirable 
nature. Only by maintaining a 
technic of constant watchfulness 
may teachers help children to 
behave themselves, and_ thus 
become independent of their adult 
control. 


MAKING THEIR OWN 
TRAVELOGUE 
(Continued from page 40) . 
for interesting folders and data; 
to various bureaus where free 
material is available. 

A map is shown first and the 
location of the country, surface 
features and brief history given. 
Then a comparison is made with 
our own country or, if the topic is 
one of the states, we compare it 
with our own state. Next, the 
pictures are shown and interesting 
tales are told in connection with 
them. The lecturer has no notes, 
only the pictures to guide him. 

The children prepare all the 
lectures and have help only with 
difficult words and locations of 
places. We have a big flashlight 
that the children like to use some- 
times in showing the pictures. 
This is held by the one who turns 
the ‘‘machine.’’ This adds to the 
fun and also aids the one who is 
giving the lecture. 

Pupils enjoy the Travelogue and 
work hard to see who can give the 
best and most original lecture. 
Competition is keen. The Trav- 
elogue is usually given after we 
have completed some unit of work, 


so everyone is familiar with at 
least part of the lecture. 
—THERESA M. BETTERLEY, Brattleboro, Vt. 


AN EXPERIENCE READING 
LESSON 


An annual affair at the Allen 
School is ‘‘Kite Day.’’ Children 
from kindergarten to sixth grade 
may enter kites which are judged 
in three classes. Prizes are awarded 
in each class for workmanship, 
beauty, and the best flying kite. 

Our first grade last year used this 
experience as a basis for a reading 
lesson. The following was printed 
on chart paper and illustrated with 
the children’s drawings: 


KiTE Day aT ALLEN 

We fly kites in the spring. 

We make pretty kites. 

Eleven children in our room made 
kites. 

We made rhymes about kites. 

Many people came out to watch 
us fly our kites. 


The kites looked pretty up in the 
sky. 


—GERTRUDE BALL, Hutchinson, Kan. 


MODELING FOR TAKING 
HOME 


In many schools the problem of 
making presents for the children’s 
parents at holiday time or for birth- 
days is very puzzling to teachers. 

In first or second grade it is quite 
interesting to the children to make 
a plaque of clay about an inch 
thick. Then while still soft place 
the child’s hand on it firmly so that 
the print of the hand shows deeply. 
The imprint can be painted a light 
color with water colors and the 
space around it dark. Use a match 
to make two holes at the top and 
shellac it. A small cord or ribbon 
at the top makes it possible to 
hang the plaque as a picture. 
When finished, this gift is truly 
effective. 


—LovisE Moptsette, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


IN THE BETTER 


— 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG w 


FE 


MIN NEAP 
DENVER, COL! 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or twochildren at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE OIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY 
————— Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


MEELLS 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 

September and February. Send today for catalog K C. 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


INNATIONAL COLLEGE 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


and Residence for Limited Number 

OF DUCATION ementary College 

« Summer session begins June 19—especially planned to meet the A. 2 ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
x needs of teachers from nursery school through 6th grade. Write 

a for catalog. 

EDNA D. BAKER, Pres., Box E-31, Evanston, Ill. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 


11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best 
residential district of Hyde Park. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 


Summer School Opens June 22. Write for free bulletin. 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE ASSOCIATION 


The oldest and most important publication in its 
field—and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 


ing a large number of first grade teachers who 
HORTENSE M. OROUTT, Principal of the Training School and 


Supervisor of Kindergartens 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 
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